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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. 


BY BROTHER LEO. 


mee HE fifteenth annual meeting of the Catholic Edu- 
yj cational Association and its departments was 
held in San Francisco, California, July 22d, 23d, 
24th and 25th. Despite the difficulties attendant 
on transcontinental travel during these days of 
stress and war, the number of delegates from the East—in 
California “ the East” means every place east of the Sierras— 
was unexpectedly large; and the acting President of the As- 
sociation, the Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., sponsors 
the statement that at no previous meeting was there so numer- 
ous and so representative an attendance of the local clergy. 
The diocesan committee, headed by the Most Rev. Edward J. 
Hanna, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco, placed the admir- 
ably equipped Young Men’s Institute building at the disposal 
of the convention, and made eminently satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the convenience and entertainment of the city’s 
' guests. The California climate was in complaisant mood and 
lavishly blessed the convention week with golden sunshine and 
bracing ocean breezes. The metropolitan press gave many 
columns to the proceedings of the convention; and at the public 
meeting on Thursday evening the citizens of the city of St. 
Francis thronged the huge civic auditorium to do honor to the 
men and women engaged in the work of Catholic education, 
and to accord their hearty endorsement of the ideals of the 
Association. 
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Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity and President-General of the Association, was prevented 
by illness from making the journey to the Pacific Coast; his 
office was brilliantly discharged by Dr. Burns of Holy Cross 
College, Washington. Other Catholic educators of national 
fame who took active part in the work of the convention were: 
the Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Toledo; the Right 
Rev. John P. Carroll, Bishop of Helena, Montana; the Rev. Dr. 
Francis T. Moran, of Cleveland, Treasurer-General of the As- 
sociation; the Very Rev. Dr. Edward A. Pace, of the Catholic 
University; the Rev. Dr. M. A. Schumacher, C.S.C., of Notre 
Dame University; the Rev. Dr. Peter C. Yorke, of San Fran- 
cisco; the Rev. Joseph F. Smith, of New York; Brother John 
A. Waldron, S.M., of Clayton, Missouri; Brother Thomas, F.S.C., 
of Manhattan College; the Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S.M., of 
Dayton, Ohio; the Rev. R: H. Tierney, S.J., editor of America; 
the Rev. F. A. Moeller, S.J., of Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Mary 
A. Malloy, of Winona, Minnesota; and the Secretary-General of 
the Association, the Rev. Dr. Francis W. Howard, to whose 
zeal and tact and rare executive ability the success of the gath- 
ering was mainly due. 

The papers read at the departmental meetings, the general 
addresses at the open sessions and the deliberations of com- 
mittees covered the entire educational field; practically no 
aspect of school work and teaching was ignored. The seminary 
department held several fruitful meetings, at one of which an 
inspiring paper was read by Archbishop Hanna, a paper ren- 
dered trebly valuable by the learned prelate’s previous ex- 
perience as seminary student and professor. The superintend- 
ents’ section was favored with an address on “ Catholic Edu- 
cation and After-War Problems,” by Bishop Schrembs, and on 
papers on various aspects of training and control by Dr. How- 
ard, Brother John Waldron, S.M., and Brother Joseph, F.S.C. 
The local teachers were addressed by the Very Rev. Patrick J. 
Keane, the Rev. Dr. Patrick J. McCormick, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Baschab and the Rev. Ralph Hunt, Superintendent of the San 
Francisco schools. And the deaf-mute section, thanks to the 
untiring enthusiasm of Father Moeller and the suggestive and 
informing papers read by representatives of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph and the Sisters of Providence, had one of the most suc- 
cessful conferences in its history. 
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The basis of the Catholic educational system, the place 
where the ideals of Catholic faith and culture must be im- 
planted if they are later on to grow and increase, the portion 
of the field where the laborers are most numerous and the 
harvest ever white, is the parish school. It is in the interests 
of the parish school, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, that priests and people alike have from the begin- 
nings of our Catholic life made sacrifices and cheerfully borne 
privations; and it is to the parish school that priests and people 
alike confidently look for the conservation and perpetuation 
of zeal and piety and practical devotion. The parish school 
is not—as perhaps too many of our people tacitly assume—the 
only phase of Catholic education that is necessary and that 
merits recognition and support; nevertheless, without the par- 
ish school, without the daily labors of our thousands of parish 
school teachers, without the incessant molding of youthful 
minds and hearts to right habit of thinking, feeling and living 
the rest of our educational system would be incongruous. 
Hence the large amount of time given by the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association to discussions of problems of parish school 
management and to presentations of the religious and 
pedagogical ideals of the parish school teacher. 

At the San Francisco convention an exceptionally attrac- 
tive programme of papers and discussions was presented under 
the direction of the Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Superintendent of 
the New York City parish schools. Dr. Pace, of the Catholic 
University, who had just completed a course of lectures on a 
cognate subject in the San Francisco diocesan summer school, 
read an informing paper on “Teaching Children to Study.” 
Dr. McCormick and Dr. Yorke presented methods of teaching 
religion; and such practical topics as “ The Tests of the Teach- 
er’s Efficiency ” and “The Educational Value of Examinations,” 
were discussed in papers by Brother John Garvin, S.M., and 
Mr. William J. McAuliffe, of Cathedral College, New York. 

“ Some of the Financial Aspects of the Parish School” was 
the title of a pertinent paper by Father Keane, Rector of St. 
Francis de Sales’ Church, Oakland, California. The paper 
dwelt upon the significance of the late Archbishop Hughes’ 
rnotto, “The school is before the Church,” and indicated the 
importance of establishing and maintaining an efficient parish 
school as one of the primary duties of the parish priest. Father 
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Keane pointed out that the education of the children of our 
foreign-born population is an obligation of ever-increasing 
magnitude, that parishes in which our European fmmigrants 
live, are usually very poor and unable to provide adequate edu- 
cational facilities, and that, therefore, the financial support of 
such schools should be a diocesan rather than a parochial task. 
And he favored free schools in all parishes, the cost of mainte- 
nance to be met by all the parishes of the diocese, in accord- 
ance with a principle of taxation similar to that now in vogue 
in the schools of the State. 

The topic which secured the greatest amount of interest © 
in the department of colleges and secondary schools, which 
educed some of the finest papers read at any meeting of the 
Association and which incited the delegates to definite and 
constructive action, was the “ get together” spirit. To be sure, 
it was not thus set down’on the programme, it was not thus 
nominated in the bond. It appeared under various bits of 
nomenelature, some of them dignified, some of them steeped in 
the jargon of the new “scientific” pedagogy, all of them, 1 
fancy, a bit mysterious and mystifying to people who are not 
aware that present-day educators, like present-day physicians, 
have formed the habit, at once diverting and terrifying, of be- 
stowing upon old and simple and generally recognized things, 
names composed of words of learned length and thundering 
sound. And so, at the San Franciseo convention, the educational 
application of the principle, dating from the Garden of Eden, 
that it is not good for man to be alone, appeared in the guise 
of “standardization,” “correlation,” “codrdination” and 
“orientation.” But in spite of the unwieldy phraseology, the 
delegates reached certain definite conclusions that are destined 
to have deep, permanent and far-reaching effects on the Catho- 
lic high schools, colleges and universities of the country. 

First of all, there was the report of the Committee on 
Standardization, presented at the opening session of the col- 
lege department. The Committee, composed of Dr. Schu- 
macher, C.S.C., the Rev. J. P. Mahoney, C.S.V., the Rev. A. C. 
Fox, S.J., the Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S.M., and Brother 
Thomas, F.S.C., had been appointed at the Buffalo convention 
of the Association in 1917 to carry into effect the principles of 
standardization, which had been evolved in earlier meetings 
and ultimately adopted at the St. Paul convention in 1915. 
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Among the points scrutinized by the Committee in listing in- 
stitutions of collegiate grade were requirements for matricula- 
tion and graduation, scholastic attainments and professional 
preparation of instructors, quality and grade of instruction, 
library and laboratory equipment and maximum and mini- 
mum hours of work for both instructors and students. 

The Committee possessed, of course, no coercive authority, 
so the tact and industry of the members will be apparent from 
the statement that in the course of one year the Committee suc- 
ceeded in listing forty Catholic institutions which had been in- 
duced to apply voluntarily for recognition as standard Catholic 
colleges. The results represent one of the greatest achieve- 
ments in the direction of uniformity and concerted effort ever 
brought about by any association of educators. The stand- 
ards adopted by the Association, while rightly and consistently 
emphasizing the nature and needs of Catholic colleges, are in 
harmony with the best ideals of the strongest and most influen- 
tial secular standardizing agencies in the United States. 

The same “ get together” spirit was manifested in nearly 
all the papers read at the meetings of the college department. 
Father Zacheus J. Maher’s plea for “ The Coédrdination of Lan- 
guage Studies” and Brother Lewis’ suggestions in favor of 
“Orientation of Content in Mathematical Textbooks for Col- 
leges and High Schools,” represented the standardizing prin- 
ciple as applied to class methods and curricula. Two papers 
read in the parish school department had a direct bearing on 
the problem of standardization in its relation to general ad- 
ministration—* The Relation of the Elementary School to the 
High School,” by Brother Joseph Gallagher, S.M., and “The 
Relation of the Catholic High School to the State University,” 
by Mother Reginald of the Sisters of the Presentation. Dr. 
Dillon’s paper on “ The Junior High School ” was an expansion 
of the same general theme. And at one of the general sessions 
of the Association, Dr. Pace read a scholarly and stimulating 
essay on “ The Place of the University in the Educational Life 
of the Nation,” in which he interpreted the present in the light 
of the past, and indicated some of the standards and ideals to 
which all education must lead and wiih which the university, 
as distinguished from the college, is specifically concerned. 

Another phase of the standardizing movement was ap- 
parent in the conference of Catholic colleges for women, pre- 
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sided over by the Rev. Dr. Ryan of St. Mary’s-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana. The delegates listened to a paper by Dr. Mary A. 
Malloy on “ Catholic Colleges for Women,” and adopted a plat- 
form of standardization which included, besides the general 
principles common to all Catholic colleges, several articles 
having special reference to institutions of collegiate grade con- 
cerned exclusively with the education of women. The dele- 
gates recognized the imperative need of more Catholic ele- 
mentary and high schools, and put themselves on record as in- 
sisting that one of the functions of the woman’s college is to 
train teachers for the parish and high schools. 

Finally, the “ get together ” spirit was given felicitous ex- 
pression by Dr. Burns in his spirited address at the first meet- 
ing of the delegates. He said: “The Catholic Educational As- 
sociation is a national body. It represents every branch of 
educational work, and it aims at bringing into living touch 
with its own organization every organized effort and every 
educational influence that is being exerted in behalf of Catho- 
lic education the country over. Catholic education is every- 
where one in its fundamental principles. It is everywhere 
one in the ends it has in view. It is one in the essential means it 
is everywhere employing to attain those ends. Why should 
not this perfect unity extend also to its organization? Why, 
for instance, should not school be linked to high school, 
high school and academy be linked to college, and col- 
lege be linked to university, in such a way that there may be no 
wastage, no leakage, so far as these are avoidable; in such a 
way that the weaker institutions may be helped by the stronger, 
the backward by the more progressive, so far as this is pos- 
sible? ” 

An undertone at every session of every department of 
the Association, an undertone that often rose into a dominant 
strain, was the spirit of practical patriotism and unswerving 
loyalty to the American flag. The resolutions adopted by the 
parish school department included a glowing expression of 
confidence in and devotion to the national and humanitarian 
ideals in the name of which the United States Government is 
engaged in the World War. The college department adopted 
resolutions urging all secondary schools as well as colleges and 
universities to assist the nation in every possible way in the 
work of winning the War, the men’s colleges by establishing 
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courses in military science, the women’s colleges by organiz- 
ing local branches of the Red Cross Auxiliary. The Associa- 
tion as a whole gave its official endorsement to the work of the 
National Food Administration. 

The eloquent sermon delivered by Archbishop Hanna at 
the solemn opening of the convention in St. Mary’s Cathedral 
was redolent of the spirit of true patriotism, a searching pres- 
entation of the foundations of faith and of service upon which 
love of country must be based. The same exalted strain found 
expression in the utterances of Dr: Moran and Father Smith, 
the latter voicing the duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
in the following words: “ Conspicuously among the nations of 
the world today rises the distinctive nationality of our glorious 
Republic. Its greatness does not depend on its material triumphs, 
but on something higher and nobler. The glory of America is 
that it is the home of freedom. Ours is a nation built upon the 
recognition of the fundamental rights of man to their fullest 
extent. It rests on the broad foundation of popular rights and 
individual liberty. That liberty we hold dearer than our own 
lives. It is the true source of all our prosperity. It is the cor- 
nerstone of American civilization. On it depend our existence 
as a free people and our destiny as a great nation. It is to the 
principles which the founders made the basis of the govern- 
ment of our Republic that we owe the marvelous progress the 
Church has made in this country. 

“ We gratefully acknowledge-the debt our Catholic schools 
owe to our country. But they have rendered in return 
transcendent services. They are nurseries of the purest patri- 
otism; they stand a strong bulwark against the evils that 
threaten the nation, and they are after the Church itself the 
surest hope of the perpetuity of the Republic and of the main- 
tenance of its institutions. 

“ ‘What incentive more powerful could move the heart of the 
Catholic and the patriot to renewed energy in the cause of our 
Catholic schools? ‘Liberty of Education’ is our watchword 
in the face of the present tendency of the national Government 
to encroach upon the rights of the States; in the face of the still 
more alarming tendency to place all education in the hands of 
the Government. It is against the dearest and most fundamen- 
tal principles of our Republic for the Government to take away 
from parents the God-given right to the education of their chil- 
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dren, or to use an educational system as a means of directing 
or controlling the cultural and industrial life of the nation. 

** Let this educational association be true to its trust; let us 
cover the land with our Catholic schools, both for the welfare 
of the Church and the liberties and glory of our country.” 

Characteristic, too, was the forceful utterance of Dr. 
Burns: “The Catholic Educational Association, I need scarcely 
say, stands squarely behind President Wilson for the prosecu- 
tion to a triumphant issue of this War into which we were forced 
against our will and determination. From the highest to the 
lowest, our educational institutions are codperating loyally 
and patriotically with the Government. And they shall, from 
the highest to the lowest, continue to exert their utmost efforts 
and influence in support of the Government and its policies to 
the very end. 

“Our work is for God. It is likewise for country. We 
know that Catholic education is essential for our country’s 
welfare. The principles of sound Christian morality, of loyal 
obedience and patriotism, which we habitually teach, and 
which are intimately bound up with our fundamental aims, are 
necessary to America now as never before. They will be even 
more necessary in the future, for the proper solution of the 
problems that are to come after the War than they are now.” 

Ai the closing meeting of the convention, Mr. John J. Bar- 
rett delivered an oration on “ Catholic Education and Loyalty ” 
in which he said: “We pledge our country our single-hearted 
allegiance. We entertain no scruples about the justice of her 
participation in the conflict. We approve the course she has 
taken in the crisis, and we would have had her take no other. 
We commend the sagacious and high-minded statesmanship 
with which heaven has blessed her counsels. ... We stand ready 
to promote our country’s fortunes et the sacrifice of all our re- 
sources of human life and earthly possessions. With all our 
strength and mind and heart we pray for victory to the arms 
of our country and her gallant Allies. We hold no allegiance 
that conflicts with our love of the flag, and wherever it leads 
we are prepared to follow.” 

It is a safe and not altogether unwarranied assumption 
that one of the reasons why the annual meetings of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association are held in various parts of the 
country, is that the delegates may acquire a first-hand knowl- 
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edge of Catholic and educational life in centres of activity other 
than their own, that they may receive an incentive to learn 
more and more of the country as a whole and to study with 
greater interest the history of faith and scholarship in places 
outside their own particular ken. Whether it will or will not 
own the soft impeachment, the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion is doing much to keep its members from the evils of pro- 
vincialism. And, especially in our large cities, those evils are 
real evils; for in centres of life where the social unit is in many 
ways sufficient unto itself, the individuals composing it postu- 
late, as a matter of axiomatic truth, that their ways are the 
ideal ways, that other ways are hopelessly deranged. It is 
more than probable that every teaching congregation in this 
country has at least a few members who more or less con- 
sciously assume, and at times even stoutly assert, that 
the little measure of the Lord’s vineyard that falls to their lot 
is really the only portion that has anything especially note- 
worthy in its past, its present or its future. Let such a man fol- 
low the Catholic Educational Association for a few years in 
its peregrinations from New Orleans to St. Paul, from Atlantic 
City to Baltimore, from Buffalo to San Francisco, and lo, his 
parochialism will fall from him like a hampering and unsightly 
garment, and he will see his own little problems and the 
world’s big problems in sane and salutary perspective. 

And so this year the alert and open-minded delegates had 
occasion to realize, in the course of their journey across moun- 
tains and plains, how large this country really is. In San 
Francisco they had the sensation of gazing out upon an ocean 
that seemed to be on the wrong side of the land. They had the 
advantage of observing the yellow streams of Oriental life that 
trickle perversely through and across the city, yellow streams 
that in these days of war’s alarms are losing much of their sin- 
ister hue. They had the privilege of visiting the literary land- 
marks of the far-western city, the city that knew Twain and 
Harte and Stevenson and Stoddard. They had the rapture of 
visiting the church building of the Mission Dolores, the mis- 
sion reared in the name of a liberating peace almost on the 
very day when across the continent the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was indited in the interests of a liberating war. They 
had the opportunity of examining the priceless historical ma- 
terial contained in the Bancroft Library, material that pre- 
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serves the Catholic life that was lived in California in the days 
before the gringoes came. 

In the regular sessions of the convention the delegates 
had the further advantage of listening to two papers dealing 
with vital elements in California’s past. The Rev. James Con- 
lin, S.J., presented the outlines of “ Catholic College Education 
on the Pacific Coast,” recounting the steps whereby the Cath- 
olic school had grown with the commonwealth’s growth, and 
in the course of a brief half century had attained to power and 
prestige. And California’s premier Catholic historian, the 
priest who most appropriately wears the Franciscan habit, 
came up from his mission home at Santa Barbara to tell the 
teachers something of their forebears in the Faith. ‘“‘ Catholic 
Education in Early California” was his theme; and of that 
theme, as Father Zephyrin Englehardt expounded it, might be 
said what Dr. Moran had said in another connection concern- 
ing the schools of the Middle Ages: 

“That was a time when the relationship between the 
supernatural and natural in education was clearly understood. 
... Students met on a basis of equality; favor being shown, if 
shown at all, to those from the humble walks of life, to the 
most needy whom the monastery encouraged to cultivate their 
talents, recognizing that otherwise richest dower would be 
wasted. All moved in the atmosphere of religion and found 
refreshment as weil as culture in its consolations.” 

The Association is in name and in fact a Catholic associa- 
tion, and so we naturally look for the religious note in its pro- 
ceedings and in its formal declarations. And in neither do we 
look in vain. Aside from the papers that had a direct bear- 
ing on the teaching of religion, several contributions bore on 
related and eminently practical topics, such as “The Train- 
ing of College Students for the Lay Apostolate,” by the Rev. 
Edward F. Garesché, S.J., and “ Fostering the Missionary Spirit 
in Our Schools,” by the Rev. Bruno Hagspeil, $S.V.D. And the 
other papers, whether pedagogical or administrative, illus- 
trated a happy blending of religious principles and religious 
content with the subjects that years ago used to be called “ pro- 
fane.” It is precisely that blending, that correlation of religion 
and the so-called secular branches that in the main justifies 
our schools in undertaking the imparting of worldly knowl- 
edge. For—and this cannot be too often or too vigorously in- 
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sisted upon—our institutions teach geography, science, litera- 
ture and philosophy not because they must teach such things 
if they are going to have pupils at all, but because, since all 
knowledge comes from God, there is in every secular branch— 
in cube root, in the Cavalier poets, in the ablative absolute— 
an element of divine science which it is the business of the 
Catholic teacher to bring into the light, and by its aid to re- 
énforce the religious life that already exists in the pupil. 

The religious element was not less conspicuous in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Association, and in the public utterances 
of its representative speakers. So it came to pass that one of 
the resolutions protested against the ideals of industrial ef- 
ficiency in the field of education. Behind that resolution lies 
a wonderful synthesis of experience caught from the pages of 
history and reflected in the spirit of vaulting national ambition 
that even now has brought woe upon the world—experience 
which shows that unless man clings fast to the feet of the true 
God in his thinking, his feeling and his living, he will presently 
make unto himself another god—in his own image and likeness. 

Now that the great gathering has dispersed, now that the 
schools and colleges throughout the land are taking up the 
work for which the Catholic Educational Association stands, 
it must be a source of gratitude and righteous complacency to 
the officers of the organization to realize that the wholesome, 
helpful, inspiring spirit of the San Francisco meeting of the 
Association will sweep north and south and east and west 
across the land, bringing light and encouragement and direc- 
tion to schools and teachers, and giving to our Catholic citi- 
zens and to our citizens of other faiths as well, expressions of 
our national and religious principles at once sound, adequate, 
dignified and practical. 

The meaning of it all, the wisdom and the worth and the 
splendor of it all was thus conveyed by Archbishop Hanna: 

“What, then, is your message to the American nation in 
these awful days of ruin and bloodshed? What word of 
strengthening, of hope and of consolation do you send forth 
from the city of St. Francis? Watchman, what of the night? 
And the answer rings clear—with banners unfurled you call us 
to battle, to battle for God, to battle for Christ, to battle for 
truth, to battle for justice, to battle that our fellows may be 
truly free, to battle for the highest national ideals that have 
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ever been set before a people, to battle for the inheritance of 
light and of power, which has been transmitted to us adown 
the centuries, to battle that our children may live in peace, and 
may grow unto the fullness of the age which is in Christ. More 
efficacious than the crash of cannon and the clang of arms, 
will be the Christian teacher, at whose feet we can learn the 
answer to the questions that vex our age, and can learn the 
cause of the desolation which has come upon us; more effica- 
cious than embattled militarism will be the Christian school 
wherein the children of our great Republic will learn that there 
is a God in heaven to Whose behests they must bow, and before 
Whose judgment seat they must stand; wherein they will be 
taught the place of Christ in the economy of Divine Providence, 
and that He lives and teaches in the Church against which the 
‘gates of hell cannot prevail.’ The Christian school wherein 
they will know the great moral sanctions of the law unto the 
children of men; wherein they will con the counsel of Christ, 
and from His lips take their rule of life; wherein they may 
find that man is God’s image, and of more worth than all 
earth’s possessions; wherein they will learn the love of their 
kind, and that mercy must ever season justice; wherein they 
will be taught to make sacrifice of personal interests for the 
higher things of the Spirit; wherein they will be made to rec- 
ognize the higher code taught by Christ, in accordance with 
which men are ruled by moral force, not by armed power; 
wherein they will search out the mystery of man’s weakness, 
and learn God’s way of strength; wherein they will know the 
power of humble prayer, and the moral strength that flows 
from the heavenly sacraments; wherein they will be trained 
unto self-conquest, and be made verily great, by becoming 
verily humble, where, in a word, mind and heart, in the School 
of Christ, will be made to reflect Him, Who in the end ‘ must 
reign,’ yea, until He ‘puts His enemies under His footstool.’ 
Thus will you fulfill your great task, and through education 
‘and through its mighty force, place our Republic on a founda- 
tion so strong and so deep that it may rise majestic through the 
years to come, to be unto all men, of every clime, a refuge 
from danger, and a home of peace; to be unto all men the 
opportunity to develop what is best and noblest in them, while 
they journey here below; to be in very deed the City of God 
here, that ever leads to the City of God, which is everlasting.” 




















ON THE WORD “CHRISTIANITY.” 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


37) HAVE read somewhere that Confucius and Aris- 
4] totle agreed upon one point. They were both 
very wise and I should imagine independent of 
each other. So if they agreed upon one point that 
Cs point must be worth consideration. 

It seems that what both these eminent people said, was 
that a mark of decline was the use of words in a wrong sense. 
They pointed out the wrong use of words as the mark of de- 
cline in a State, and I suppose the doctrine would apply to the 
decline of the power to reason and of a good many other things 
which go with a healthy civilization. 

Now there is one modern word which I confess seems to 
me to betray such an evil. It is the word “ Christianity.” But 
it is not so much an example of the use of a word in a wrong 
sense as the use of a neologism implying an historical false- 
hood. 

I say a “neologism.” Ido not think you will find any word 
which you can translate by the word “ Christianity ” used any- 
where until well after the Reformation. I know of no Latin 
_ or Greek word which will translate it. There was certainly no 
French word to translate it until the advent of the horrid 
neologism “Christianisme”—which was popularized by 
Chateaubriand. I conceive that the idea for which the English 
word “ Christianity” stands is not only a false idea, but an 
essentially modern bit of false historical idea and part of the 
modern confusion about the past. I suggest that people who 
want to think accurately of the past, whether they are Catholics 
or anti-Catholics, should give up the use of that word altogether. 
I know I am saying something very violent and paradoxical, 
and I know still better that I am saying something which will 
not have the least effect. You might as well ask people to give 
up for good the phrase “ survival of the fittest.” 

However, while I know that the suggestion will have no 
effect, I console myself by the conviction that this word “ Chris- 
tianity ” will very soon go the way of all false words. That 
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phrase “survival of the fittest,” which connoted such mon- 
strous nonsense, is already very old, indeed, and has taken to 
its bed. The word “ Christianity ” is still vigorous, but I fancy 
I see a few gray hairs. 

Now what is one’s objection to this word which has got so 
much into currency during the last two hundred and fifty years 
that even Catholics now use it quite habitually, and, even 
among Catholics, men of the most precise and definitive 
temper? 

The objection is briefly this: That the word “ Christian- 
ity” connotes the historical existence of an unreal thing; of 
* something which never did exist, never wiil exist, and in the na- 
ture of things never can have existed. It connotés a common re- 
ligion which never was or could be. The word “ Christianity ” 
connotes a general idea of which the Catholic Church is but a 
particular example, and that is bad history. There is no general 
idea of which the Catholic Church is a particular example. The 
plain historical fact is that the Catholic Church is a certain 
thing or historical phenomenon or institution from which other 
things have broken away (forming sects or heresies as the 
Catholic Church calls them), but there is no one thing com- 
mon both to this institution and to the welter of those who have 
been derived from but have quarreled with it. 

I notice that the moment one states an historical truth con- 
nected with the Catholic Church, the naturally anti-Catholic 
spirit of most people outside the Catholic Church, provokes in 
them at once a confusion of thought. They say: “Oh, yes! 
You say that because you are a Catholic. That is the Catholic 
point of view; but you cannot expect us to accept it.” 

Such a reply I am sure would be given by nine people out 
of ten to the statement I have just made, viz., that there is no 
such theory or idea historically as “ Christianity,” a theory or 
idea underlying some general movement: that there is histori- 
cally only one thing or institution called the Catholic Church, 
and derivatives therefrom. I am sure that on hearing this, most 
people would say: “That may be the Catholic point of view, 
but you cannot expect us to accept it.” 

if you will look coldly at the matter you will see that it has 
nothing whatever to do with the truth or falsehood of Catholic 
teaching, but everything to do with the right teaching of his- 
tory—of “objective history ”—in other words, of what really 
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happened as contrasted with what you imagine may have hap- 
pened, or might have happened. 

What happened historically was that a certain strict society 
came into being at a certain time—the reign of Tiberius 
Czsar—claimed to have been taught certain things—some of 
them apparently most improbable; others quite outside the 
region of proof—and to have been taught them by a certain 
Person to which the founders of that society were witnesses; 
this society declared these, its doctrines, to be divine and im- 
mutable truths. This society worshipping, and spreading what 
it claimed to be the doctrines of this historical Person, Christ, 
was known as the “Ecclesia.” It was always organized, and 
the stronger it grew the better did it become organized. It 
was always highly distinct from the world around it. It was 
always from its very origins passionately concerned to preserve 
its personality and identity as a thing and not a theory, and 
from its very origins it developed as all organisms must, and 
performed its functions of excretion as well as of absorption. No 
one ever thought of it as anything but a highly distinct, defined, 
limited, organized body. Even those who broke away from 
it did so upon the plea that they were the real organization, the . 
main branch in the right tradition. They did not, before quite 
modern times, pretend that you could be possessed of false 
doctrine and yet be part of the Church. Neither they nor their 
opponents, were ever concerned with what there was in com- 
mon to contending parties but entirely with that which was not 
in common; for upon the latter depended their whole defini- 
tion and the cause of their existence. 

Take a concrete example: An Ebionite would say: “The 
true original doctrine was that Jesus Christ was a human 
teacher and divinely inspired but not himself a divinity.” To 
which the contemporary Catholic answered: “You are quite 
wrong. It is your rationalizing which is the innovation and not 
my transcendental doctrine. That has been held from the be- 
ginning.” 

Now the historian is perfectly free to say that the tran- 
scendental doctrine taught by the Catholic was false and that 
the rationalist doctrine taught by the Ebionite was true. He 
cculd say that in the most positive manner, affirming it as his 
private opinion, and remain a sound and accurate historian. 
But if he went on to say or to imply that these two ways of 
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judging the Founder of the Church were less important to 
Catholic and Ebionite than the common acceptation by both 
parties of that Founder as a teacher, he would be saying some- 
thing thoroughly unhistorical. If he said or implied that the 
Ebionite, though rejecting the Divinity of Our Lord, thought 
far more of the fact that after all Catholics also accepted all 
that part of His teaching which said nothing about His Divinity, 
he would be talking bad history. That is my point. The 
word “ Christianity ” implies a general doctrine of fundamen- 
tal importance which has admitted accretions and differences 
’ between various bodies, who all at any rate admit and are gov- 
erned by the supremacy of the centrai docirine. There is his- 
torically no such central doctrine. There is historically no 
such thing as this modern fiction of “ Christianity.” 

Because it is historically false the word has bred, like 
all false words, a host of errors in connection with its use. 

Take, for example, the title chosen by the Protestant Har- 
nack for an essay of which his co-religionists were very fond. 
The title was—* What is Christianity?” He tried to answer 
that question and failed. Everyone who tries to answer ii will 
equally fail because it is a riddle about nothing at all. It is 
like asking who was the man who cured Julius Cesar of the 
wounds inflicted upon him in the Senate House; or it is like 
asking which of the Popes first defined teetotalism to be an 
obligation binding upon all the faithful. There is no answer 
possible, because no one cured Julius Cesar. He died of those 
wounds. No such Pope ever existed, 

I remember an incident which gives another example of 
the way in which this false word misleads men. It occurred 
during the debates in the English House of Commons upon the 
abortive Education Bill of 1906. A worthy friend of mine, now 
dead, insisted in his speech that the teaching of what he called 
“dogma” to children was a foolish and even vicious 
occupation. All you need teach them, he said, were the essen- 
tials of Christianity. 

He then, to my astonishment (for I was present), began 
to reel out a mass of the most disputed and difficult of all the 
Catholic dogmas. “Teach them,” he said, “the Fatherhood of 
God; the equality of men; tell them that they have immortal 
souls which will suffer reward or punishment according to 
what they have done in this life, etc., etc.” 
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I am not concerned for the moment with the fact that 
every one of these things which he desired to teach children 
were tremendous dogmas, disputed dogmas, dogmas which had 
only been established at the expense of the blood of martyrs 
and centuries of controversy; dogmas established in the world 
by the Catholic Church and by no one else; dogmas which, 
wherever the Catholic Church declines, fall more and more un- 
der criticism and are at last denied. 

My point is that the honest fellow really believed that 
there was something called “Christianity” of which these 
particular doctrines, still agreeable to the Protestant world 
around him, were in somé way the essence. If he had not 
been possessed of this false word “ Christianity ” he could not 
have argued so. He could have said: “Teach the children 
only what nearly all Protestant Englishmen have in common,” 
and that would have been a very sound national policy to ad- 
vocate. Or, he could have said: “Teach them the following 
doctrines which J regard as specially valuable and true, and 
which form the whole of my Creed.” In that case he would 
have been acting as a missionary and would have had his 
work cut out for him, but would at any rate not have been un- 
der a false impression of what the world was like, has been, 
and will be. But having got this word “ Christianity ” to hand, 
and using it, he was at once led into the implication of some- 
thing utterly unreal, to wit, the conception of some few cen- 
tral doctrines which all Europe valued and had valued for 
centuries more than certain other particular doctrines about 
which Europe differed. 

There is another way of looking at this matter. Suppose 
you were to say to a Catholic, to a trained Catholic theologian: 
“What is the essential doctrine of Catholicism?” He might 
answer (it would be a doubtful answer): “The Incarnation.” 
He could make a case to show that upon the Incarnation all the 
rest turned. But he would be hard put to it to maintain that 
a man had the essence of Catholicism if he accepted the Incar- 
nation but denied, as modernists do, the validity of the human 
reason; or the real existence of a teaching, authoritative and 
infallible Church. The question put to him would be a ques- 
tion using accurate terms; its words would correspond to 
real things. There is such a thing as “ Catholicism,” that is, the 
idea to which the institution called the Catholic Church con- 
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forms. For the Catholic Church is a really existent thing— 
about one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five years old 
(taking Pentecost at A. D. 29), and real things have ideas to 
which they correspond. But there never has been a real thing 
to which the idea “ Christianity ” could correspond. 

It would be very difficult, indeed, perhaps impossible, io 
give an answer to the question, “ What is the essential doc- 
trine of Catholicism,” because when you are dealing with the 
Catholic Church you are dealing with a particular object. In 
the same way you will find it very difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to say what is oakishness. Though you know very well what 
an oak tree is, I do not think you will be able to extract the 
quintessence of the idea to which the oak conforms. But the 
question, “ What is oakishness?” can at least be put. The 
question, “ What is stone oakishness?” is nonsense. No stones 
are oaks. No oaks are stones. 

In other words, the unhistorical and false character of 
this modern word “ Christianity” is shown by the fact that 
it lends itself to disquisitions which, when you apply them 
to real things having a real historical existence, break down. 

The moment you get into the habit of using this word 
“ Christianity,” you find yourself saying a host of things which 
imply false history, and as the rectification of modern false 
history is the chief temporal business of a modern Catholic, 
I maintain that it is a word one should avoid. 

Thus, if one takes to using the word “ Christianity,” one 
finds oneself saying things like this: “The Unitarian is out- 
side the pale of Christianity.” Well, that is to connote the his- 
torical statement that the Christian Church possesses a scale in 
dogma, from the more to the less valid, and that the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back and compels her to deny com- 
munion, is an affirmation of the Unity without the Trinity of 
God. But historically that is all nonsense. The Unitarian is 
not outside the pale of Christianity for there is no such thing. 
He is outside the pale of the Catholic Church. But then so is 
the exactly opposite extreme, the man who would have Our 
Lord to be God but not man. So is the man who denies the 
unity and infallibility of the Visible Church and its head. So 
is the man who denies apostolical succession. 

Try the experiment for yourself. Write down any sentence 
you will, using the word “ Christianity ” and see whether you 
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do not necessarily find yourself in this historical dilemma: 
Either you are merely using a synonym for the Catholic 
Church—in which case you had far better use the exact and 
traditional term than a vague misleading term with thousands 
of false connotations—or you are implying an historical false- 
hood. Not a theological falsehood, remember—I have noth- 
ing to do with that here—but an historical falsehood. 





SAINT MICHAEL. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


ComE, Michael of the splendid sword, 
And lead our shining hosts: 

Guard us, great captain of the Lord, 
Upon the embattled coasts. 


Light once again our hero soul 
With valor’s holy fire, 
Until, from out the battle goal, 


We pluck the world’s Desire: 


Until the years of monstrous Might 
’ For evermore shall cease, 

And reigns, co-warder of the Right, 
Thy brother angel, Peace. 











HIS EMINENCE JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
BY THE LATE MOST REV. JAMES H. BLENK, D.D. 
INTRODUCTION. 


<9] HE approaching celebration (October, 1918) of the 
i Golden Jubilee of Cardinal Gibbons’ episcopal 
consecration, offers a fitting opportunity to pre- 
sent to the readers of THE CaTHoLic Wor.p the 
following worthy tribute to the splendid influ- 
ences, civic as well as religious, which His Eminence has exer- 
cised for over half a century throughout the entire United 
States. 

The tribute of which we speak is the sermon delivered 
on the evening of October 16, 1911, at the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Cardinal Gibbons’ ordination to the 
priesthood. That jubilee was observed in Baltimore in a man- 
ner worthy of the distinguished Cardinal, and was a noble man- 
ifestation of the affectionate respect in which His Eminence of 
Baltimore is held, not only by all American Catholics but also 
by his non-Catholic countrymen. Many representatives of all 
creeds took part in the civic celebrations. Both Houses of 
Congress and all the departments of the Government were 
represented. 

The orator of the occasion was the late Most Rev. James 
H. Blenk, Archbishop of New Orleans. His Grace did not per- 
mit the sermon to appear in print, either at the time of its de- 
livery or afterwards. Yet it merits the fullest publicity and 
preservation for future time. The testimonies to the work of 
Cardinal Gibbons which the address bears are of such a char- 
acter, that at the time one might justly have concluded that the 
Cardinal’s prestige had reached its zenith. Yet such an esti- 
mate would have been wrong. Since our country’s entrance 
into the present World War, the Cardinal, by word and deed, 
has stood forth as a leader and efficient exponent of Catholic 
loyalty, and of Catholic readiness to make every sacrifice that 
our country may call for, in the defence of American rights 
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and the assertion of America’s principles. His hearty dis- 
charge of this duty has increased the measure and earnestness 
of the respect which the American people at large cherish 
towards him. 

Archbishop Blenk was, by virtue of his own services to 
Church and country, eminently fitted to give us a brilliant 
synopsis of the réle played by the see of Baltimore in the 
foundation and expansion of the Church in America, end a 
just appreciation of the life and services of its present 
able occupant. During his comparatively brief incum- 
bency of the Archdiocese of New Orleans, this man of simple, 
genial character, thoroughly unselfish, quick to see the right, 
and of inflexible will, effected a great deal of good, not the 
least of which was the organization of Catholic primary and 
secondary education in Louisiana; and he proved himself a 
powerful promoter of the movement for civic betterment in 
the Crescent City. 

Not New Orleans, however, but Porto Rico was the field in 
which Archbishop Blenk mei his most trying struggles and per- 
formed his highest service. Going as Bishop to Porto Rice, 
when the island was taken over by the United States, he found 
the Catholic people there convinced that the United States was 
a Protestant government, hostile to the Catholic Church. This 
. erroneous opinion was fostered by the horde of proselytizers 
who inundated the island; and, as a consequence, timidity 
and despondency were playing havoc among the Catholic peo- 
ple. Bishop Blenk taught them their rights, and manfully 
asserted these rights before the high officials who were sent 
as administrators. He heartened the Catholics of Porto Rico, 
exposed some officials who misused their power, and at the 
same time won the friendship of powerful, broadminded men, 
including the then President Roosevelt and his successor Pres- 
ident Taft, with favorable results for the cause in which he 
unstintedly spent himself. 

Possessed of a spiritual ideal, and a love of country like 
unto the Cardinal’s own, his vision penetrated beyond the 
man whose portrait he limned to the ideal he typifies, and 
soared to prophetic utterance and vibrant exhortation as he 
addressed the Catholic clergy and laity assembled before him. 


* * * a 
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i igen soil of Maryland, first refuge of our fathers in the 

Faith; on which they sowed, as a grain of mustard seed, 
the beginning of Catholicism in our land; which they conse- 
crated as a sanctuary of religious liberty and never, in deed or 
desire, profaned by intolerance: this city of Baltimore, the 
mother see of American churches; whose diocese was once co- 
éxtensive with the nation; which has watched her children and 
her children’s children rise up around her, till now more than a 
hundred sees divide her territory; which for a century and 
more has been the nursery of the priesthood, attracting 
to herself, from near and far, generous young souls: this Cathe- 
dral, whose foundation was laid by the first Bishop of Balti- 
more, the far-seeing Patriarch of the American Church; in 
which he reposes, side by side with most of his successors, Car- 
roll, Neale, Marechal, Whitfield, Eccleston, Kenrick, Spalding, 
Bayley; which has so often assembled within its walls the ven- 
erable fathers of the American Church; in which provincial 
and general councils, enlightened from on high, framed those 
laws which have so wisely guided us and given a model to sis- 
ter-churches in other lands; which has ever been the chair of 
pure doctrine; which good priests have sanctified by oblations 
innumerable and devout generations by their piety, fervent 
love and penitential tears; this soil, this city, this diocese and 
this cathedral centring in themselves, these and a hundred 
other cherished memories, have long since been the most sacred 
shrine of American Catholicism. 

Here within these hallowed precincts, in this city of our 
primatial church, on this historic soil, we meet, prelates, priests 
and people, to do honor to our Cardinal and your pastor; who 
was born upon this soil, in the shadow of this temple, regen- 
erated at yonder baptismal font, ordained priest half a cen- 
tury ago at the altar of St. Mary’s Seminary, so intimately 
linked with all the story of this Cathedral and this diocese; who 
in this sanctuary was made bishop, archbishop, prince of the 
Church; who ministered here as a priest in his youth; and for 
more than three decades, down into a green and vigorous old 
age, has ruled a faithful people from this throne of authority; 
who has uttered here, from this pulpit, those words of wisdom, 
instinct with faith and love, whose sound has gone forth unto 
the ends of the earth. 

Tonight, O brethren, America is a pilgrim to this shrine. 
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She comes, from all that mighty land lying between the two 
oceans and stretching from the Great Lakes down to the waters 
of the South. She comes laden with a nation’s offerings of 
gratitude and love. She rejoices to join in the double song of 
jubilee in honor of the Church’s priest and prince. For these 
fifty years of priestly life, blameless and godly, rich in deeds of 
religion and charity; for these five and twenty years of a spirit- 
ual influence as wide as the nation, she humbly thanks the 
Giver of all good gifts; and she begs Him fervently that these 
years may be lengthened. She will not depart without hope of 
a pilgrim’s blessing: for if tonight there be praise, let it not be 
for the sake of praise, but for the blessing of wisdom and last- 
ing inspiration. And if, even in his presence, I use that frank- 
ness in speech which the occasion imposes upon me as a duty, 
His Eminence, I trust, will grant me pardon. 

No single treasure yielded us by these golden years is more 
precious, it seems to me, than the revelation of the Cardinal’s 
personality. Rich in varied gifts, it is above all remarkable 
for a perfect balance of powers, for a happy blending of qual- 
ities that meet but rarely in one person. We perceive in him a 
natural nobility and elevation of soul, an innate dignity of 
character, a winning simplicity, an unfailing courtesy; an in- 
stinctive and almost unerring sense of whatsoever is just, is 
right, is true and noble; a charity unfeigned, that excludes no 
man and no class of men, that heeds no prejudice, cherishes no 
rancor, rises above injury, harbors no resentment, is single- 
minded in its devotion to the good of others; a faith unclouded 
and undimmed that receives the words of the Divine Saviour 
with the simplicity of a child, penetrates their meaning with 
the keenness of a sage and makes their spirit his second nature; 
a faith that can be sure of itself without impugning the sincer- 
ity of others who receive it not; a wholehearted faith, ardent 
in its zeal to convince yet never intemperate; a faith that is 
Catholic in every fibre and absolutely loyal to the Vicar of 
Christ, reposing undisturbed on that Rock which unbelief, 
ignorance, hatred and misguided zeal have beat against, age 
after age, in vain assault; a mind devoid of all pretensions, 
humble, open, and even now, on the verge of four-score, willing 
to learn; intent upon the practical, averse to subtleties, aiming 
at the heart of a question and reaching it with rare insight; a 
mind firm in its grasp of ideas and principles, clear in concep- 
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tion and always simple, direct and clear in exposition; fault- 
less in tact and sure in knowledge of the minds it seeks to per- 
suade; conscious of its own rectitude, respectful of adversaries, 
giving no cause of offence yet speaking out the truth with 
warmth and without tremor of fear; gifted with the supreme 
endowment of wisdom and good sense, free from illusory 
schemes, yet ever hopeful and buoyant; in all things a good, 
true and wise man, a gentleman, a priest of God, a bishop and 
prince of the Church. 

God meant him for a leader of his people. Looking back 
over that long life, we can now discern the special Providence 
that guided his every step and prepared him for his destined 
work. We see him nurtured in the love of religion and virtue; 
we see him led by Providence in boyhood to the Isle of Saints, 
where his spirit waxed strong in the pure air of Catholic faith; 
we see him deeply impressed in youth by a remarkable man 
whose ardent missionary zeal was made all the more yearning 
by admiration and love for his countrymen; we see him pass 
into that school which stamped forever the ideals of the priest- 
hood upon his very soul. His first years of ministry made him 
acquainted with the labors, the difficulties and the feelings of 
the parish priest, the true dispenser of religion, upon whose 
fidelity and zeal depends, in greatest measure, the vitality of 
- religion. While still a young priest, he was initiated here, in 
the home of the Archbishop, into affairs of administration; and 
by his years of daily contact with the great mind and soul of 
Spalding, by his experiences in the work of the Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, by his intimacy with many great church- 
men of that day, he was made closely acquainted with the sit- 
uation of the Church in America and trained to meditate upon 
the problems it had to confront. The missionary bishop in the 
South gained a deeper love for the Southern people; but he 
learned too, by personal experience, that many good qualities 
of mind and heart may coéxist not only with entire ignorance 
of Catholic doctrine and life, but with the strongest prejudices 
against them. There he learned, above all, that not strong lan- 
guage nor scorn nor subtle arguments win souls to God, but a 
kindly spirit, untiring patience with ignorance and prejudice, 
forbearance under injury, and the force of truth over minds 
sincere. When, therefore, in the prime of life, he was called to 
this seat of authority, the first in the Church of America, he 
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was fully fitted by experience as well as by nature to become 
a national leader. 

Already as a missionary he had begun to reach the popular 
mind and heart. There was no grandiloquence in his speech, 
no waste of words; he had a solemn message to give and he 
gave it with clearness and simple directness. And when, in 
the light of his experiences, he wrote his little masterpiece, 
The Faith of Our Fathers, it speedily won him friends in all 
the land. There was a transparent sincerity and sweet reason- 
ableness in its appeal, a gentleness and charity in its tone and 
a genuine respect for the reader which made him feel at once 
in touch with the author’s personality; he read as if listening 
to words spoken with the directness and kindly interest of a 
personal friend. When the missionary became Archbishop of 
Baltimore and gained a wider audience, this charm of per- 
sonality was felt in all his utterances. He did not strive for 
recognition. He said nothing bold or brilliaxt, nothing to star- 
tle; yet men listened, and gradually the nation came to per- 
ceive the serene wisdom of his words and their unmistakable 
accent of sincerity. And while they were pleased to see his 
evident good will to all, and to find him a man of his time and 
country, they noticed none ‘the less his spirituality, his other 
worldliness and that perfect faith in which he moved as in his 
native air. Then came his able leadership of the Third Plenary 
Council and his election to the Sacred College of Cardinals; 
then his discourse at Rome on religious liberty in this country 
and his masterful championing of the Knights of Labor, which 
together won him the applause of all America. 

Since that time, five and twenty years ago, he has been 
“Our Cardinal;” and there is no doubt that the dignity has 
added not only a distinction to his personality but new force to 
his influence. The cardinal’s robes, it is true, are a trial as 
well as an honor. In them, the small man appears smaller; 
but the man of high moral stature, the churchman of wisdom 
and broad intelligence stands forth in greater vigor and grace. 
Cardinal Gibbons has stood the test. How long he has held the 
nation as his audience! Great orators and statesmen have risen 
since then and gained the ear of the people; today they are 
heard no more. Presidents have come and gone, and already the 
memory of some is beginning to grow dim. But all during this 
quarter century, the Cardinal has grown in influence; today, 
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as for many years past, can I not truly say: there is no other 
speaker upon topics of abiding interest whom the American 
people hear so gladly. 

He could not speak as your pastor only, O Catholic people 
of Maryland; as the Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, 
which includes the nation’s capital, he belongs to the whole 
country. Many, indeed, outside the Church listen to him as 
to the voice of religion; for prejudice disarms when the 
Cardinal speaks. He, more than any other amongst us, has 
directed the course of Catholicism in our land. But above all, 
he has expressed most truly and most clearly the Catholic 
thought and sentiment of America and thereby crystallized 
them: he has been our representative to this age and nation. 
His influence, overflowing into all the channels of our life, can- 
not be adequately described; but I would invite you, my 
brethren, to consider it in its relation to the national sentiment, 
to the moral and social betterment of the people and to the 
religious life of the nation. 

Loyalty is a salient characteristic of Cardinal Gibbons. A 
mind like his, open, teachable and keenly alive to noble in- 
fluences, was certain to be deeply subject to impressions of 
patriotism; so his loyalty to America is as natural, as spon- 
taneous, as a good child’s love for a tender and noble mother. 
The spirit of America entered into his soul; and, truly, it was 
the pure and uncorrupted spirit of America, which is, I take 
it, a real love of liberty, for others as well as for oneself, a 
deep concern for the public welfare and a high valuation of 
civic virtue, a hatred of political discrimination against the ad- 
herents of any creed, a passion for justice to all, in our legis- 
latures as well as in our courts, a longing to give the fullest 
opportunities to the great masses of the people, a large-hearted 
welcome to those who seek American citizenship, and a fear- 
less faith in our ability to transform their ideas and spirit; 
democracy, democratic ways, the habit of valuing a man by 
his intrinsic worth, optimism, confidence in the substantial in- 
tegrity, the good sense and fair-mindedness of the people, and 
a fondness of appealing, not to a select few, but to the whole 
body of the people. The spirit, the spirit of Washington and 
Lincoln, is as thoroughly and as evidently the spirit of Gibbons. 

His love of country, spontaneous in its origin, has be- 
come through reflection and experience the fixed principle of 
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a mature mind; and close observation of conditions here and 
abroad has ‘but intensified his love. Nowhere else has he found 
liberty and authority more happily balanced, or social con- 
ditions that better permitted the mass of the people to lead a 
human life, worthy of rational beings. But America’s best gift 
to her children he has held to be religious liberty. We under- 
stand its meaning in this country, at least, most of us do; it is 
still written on our hearts as well as on our statute books. 
Nothing is more precious to us, as Americans and as Catholics; 
and Cardinal Gibbons, who is best known here and abroad for 
his utterances on religious liberty, speaks not for himself only, 
but for us all. Religion here is untrammeled and free; 
and whatever the future may bring, we would desire no 
change here in the relations of Church and State. That 
is one lesson, surely, taught us by European history and 
bitterly driven home by the events of our day. No meddling 
official has a veto power over our preaching. No bureau- 
crat, more or less hostile to religion, draws up the list 
of names from which our bishops are chosen. The Holy 
Father’s counsel or legislative acts need no endorsement of 
potentate before they may cross our borders. Our pastors 
are supported by the love and generosity of believing congre- 
gations, not by the stipends of a government. The civic rights 
of the Church are intrenched in our Constitution and upheld 
by the power of the State. Men or women who, in obedience to 
the highest aspirations of their souls, enter religious orders, 
do not thereby forfeit the rights of human beings nor are they 
hunted like outlaws. Separation here is a real separation, 
not spoliation nor conspiracy to lessen the Church’s influence, 
nor restriction upon her liberty of action and liberty of teach- 
ing, nor tyrannical denial of the ministrations of religion to 
those who leave home to serve their country in the army and 
navy. It means perfect freedom for Church and State, each in 
its own sphere; but here in this land, as there has been no 
divorce between them, there is no legacy of bitterness. On the 
friendliest of terms, neither has any desire for a closer union. 
The Church here knows it can better do its work apart: it is 
freer and therefore more powerful, and being unpaid by the 
State and independent, it can uphold law and order without 
giving to anyone an excuse to suspect its motives. It renders 
greater services to the Republic than all statesmen and soldiers, 
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fur it keeps the foundations sound without which there is no 
stable government. And the State, though united to no Church, 
freely acknowledges the power of religion and through its chief 
magistrate, through its courts and national assemblies, makes 
public profession of divine dependence. 

This is the happy situation of religion emong us, which 
Cardinal Gibbons has so often described and lauded; it has 
delighted him as a churchman and increased his love of coun- 
try as a citizen. In this, as in all things, his spirit is unerringly 
American, with the certainty of instinct. It is a grand thing 
for any nation when a man thoroughly possessed of its true 
genius is put in a position of national prominence; and Car- 
dinal Gibbons, simply by being the thorough American that he 
is, has been one of the strongest forces for true Americanism in 
our land. But he has spoken and acted as well, and his in- 
fluence is incalculably great. He has put bigotry to shame and 
made it skulk in dark corners. He has done more than any - 
other to break down karriers of prejudice. He has set for his 
co-religionists the standard of courtesy and fair dealing to all. 
He has been, as it were, our ambassador to our non-Catholic 
fellow-citizens, bearing to them sincere expression of our good 
will. We are divided from them in religion, in what 
is most intimafe and sacred; we cannot unite unless our 
brethren return to the fold from which their fathers strayed. 
Meanwhile, we are men, with the common feelings of decent 
folk; we are Americans, sharing a heritage only less dear to us 
than our religion. Here, then, are elements of union and 
friendly coéperation. The Cardinal has been foremost in 
utilizing them freely. He has opened up channels of sympathy 
and mutual comprehension which but for him would have been 
closed. We Americans of this generation do not know the 
bitterness of religious strife; and I think it is true to say that no 
one in our generation, churchman or statesman, has done 
more than Cardinal Gibbons to prevent and remove occasions 
of strife and to promote among our citizens those sentiments of 
good will which add sweetness and pleasantness to daily life. 

The Cardinal has also been a powerful leaven of American 
spirit among that huge multitude from foreign lands which 
every year has brought us; and long ago, in a memorable 
struggle, he, with the aid of the American Hierarchy and the 
approval of the Holy See, prevented the adoption of a policy 
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which would have created in our great cities large permanent 
centres of foreign influence, hostile to one another and more 
or less hostile to American ideas. This action of Cardinal Gib- 
bons and his fellow-bishops, which represents the policy 
adopted for all time by our Hierarchy, has made it impossible 
for anyone to claim, with.a show of justice, that the Catholic 
Church of America is alien to our national sentiment. 

The interests of patriotism lie close to the heart of a priest, 
for a good government is the best ally of morality and religion; 
they cannot flourish without peace, liberty, order and the reign 
of the law. To labor for these ends is the work of a patriot; 
but a real churchman regards them also in the light of a re- 
ligious duty. Such a one is a man of vision: he sees the neces- 
sity of religion for good government, and he sees as well that 
there is a work to be done for religion outside the round of 
sacred ministrations. Narrow-minded men may not recognize 
the value of his work. They may think he heeds too much the 
popular voices. Zeal may sharpen their censures. But, after 
all, their eyes are holden so that they see not a master builder 
in Israel. Cardinal Gibbons, while he has allowed nothing to 
obscure in his mind the chief aim of the Charch, which is the 
sanctification and salvation of souls, has by word and example 
shown the conviction that here, in this age and country, religion 
should actively exert its influence for the civic and social bet- 
terment of the people. 

Civic righteousness, accordingly, has been a favorite topic 
with him. Wisely avoiding questions of party politics, he has 
rightly regarded civic duties as a matter of morality and there- 
fore of religion. He has put renewed life into the old Catholic 
ideal of public service; for if it is a blessed thing to give a cup 
of cold water in Christ’s name to one stranger, how inexpres- 
sibly blessed it is, and how pleasing to God, when a man ren- 
ders honest and faithful service to a whole city or state or 
nation! From dusty tomes and sermon books he has brought 
out into the light of the daily press the grand Catholic doctrine 
that a public official is invested with divine authority and a 
public office is a divine trust. Political corruption, therefore, 
is most hateful to him; for it is a betrayal of a sacred trust. A 
prolific breeder of vice, it taints with its turpitude the whole 
moral atmosphere of the community which it infests. He has 
tried to rouse the conscience of men, otherwise good, who have 
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a soft-natured toleration for public dishonesty; and he has 
vigorously denounced our wide deflections from the true ideals 
of citizenship. 

Brethren, I may not delay to tell how he has contended for 
the purity of the home, which is the foundation of society; 
how he has been foremost among the bishops and priests of the 
Catholic Church whose constant preaching of her doctrine 
has brought other Churches back almost to the Christian stand- 
ard of marriage; how, at last, this seems to be making America 
ashamed of her foulest disgrace, the divorce evil, and to 
promise a diminution. Nor shall I attempt to enumerate the 
many good causes which the Cardinal has aided. He has been 
constantly besieged, in this age of social reform, to give his 
help to countless movements: the marvelous thing is that he 
has supported so many and yet chosen so wisely. The most 
pressing, the most difficult problems which have confronted 
Cardinal Gibbons concerned social justice. His masterly paper 
on the Knights of Labor, written a quarter century ago, shows 
his firm control of the chief elements of the general problem, 
and the attitude which he considered imposed by the situation 
upon the Church and her clergy. He noted the heartless 
avarice, as he called it, which pitilessly grinds not only the 
men but even the children in various employments. He noted 
not only the insufficient wages, but the wretched surroundings 
in which multitudes must work, with inevitable injury to 
health, morals and religion. He noted the dangers of monopo- 
lies, which not only crushed the poor but by reason of the 
bribery which they practised, willingly or unwillingly, threat- 
ened the stability of the State itself. He noted the vast accumu- 
lations of wealth in the hands of a few and the immense power 
of which they thus became possessed. In the face of this new 
situation, he asked himself, what should be the attitude of the 
Church, what was his own line of duty? 

He did not hesitate. The Church is the friend of the peo- 
ple; and if ever or anywhere she be not that, then is she, in so 
far, faithless to her Master’s spirit. Her representatives must 
not by timidity, aloofness, indifference or ignorance allow 
grave social injustice to exist unrebuked at their doors. But he 
declares at the same time that the multitudes are easily excited 
and always prone to extremes; and if power comes to them, 
they are apt, smarting under the sense of age-long injustice 
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and exulting in new strength, to inflict injustice themselves in 
their turn. - 

The Cardinal, then, held that he would be an unworthy 
Catholic bishop if his sympathies were not warm for the peo- 
ple; and a cowardly one if he dared not uphold their rights 
and declare, as well, their duties. But modern economic dif- 
ficulties, so various, so complicated, so changing, are the hard- 
est of problems. A bishop cannot, like a professor, advance 
‘ minute solutions; interminable wrangling would be the out- 
come and his interference would work more harm than good. 
. His office, as the Cardinal conceived it, was to mediate between 
the classes by tracing the main lines of the solution and by 
fostering the temper in which differences may be calmly and 
amicably discussed. Accordingly, he contended energetically 
for the right of labor to organize; this was essential in view of 
the organization of capital and was the only means of obtain- 
ing justice. Skilled labor has been complefely organized since 
that time; today we have the two great organized powers, 
which hold us all at their mercy, confronting each other. The 
Cardinal long ago foresaw the situation, and was one of the first 
and strongest advocates of the only possible solution, which is 
compulsory arbitration. Skilled labor in this country today 
is, in general, able to obtain justice and sometimes, no doubt, 
oversteps the line. It is in the humble ranks of labor that there 
are still crying injustices; and the Cardinal, while carefully 
avoiding agitation, which frequently merely intensifies dis- 
content, has pointed out the evils and endeavored to foster a 
spirit of justice and charity. 

When we consider these various activities of the Cardinal 
and the influence he has exerted by his personality, his wisdom 
and his energy, upon so many movements for the public wel- 
fare, we do not wonder that he received from the nation, in this 
year of his jubilee, a tribute which is in strict truth unparal- 
leled in our history. Forever memorable in our annals will be 
that scene when our President and a former President, our 
Chief Justice, many of the foremost men of the country, of this 
State and this city, and a vast concourse of citizens, from all 
ranks of society and all religious creeds, assembled together 
to testify their enthusiastic appreciation of Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ civic and social services to his fellow-countrymen. 

Love of country, love of one’s fellows ennoble a man and 
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enrich the world; but the supreme thing is love of God. They 
know Cardinal Gibbons but very imperfectly who have not 
realized that love of God is the supreme interest of his life, 
and next to that, love of souls: the desire to bring men to God. 
So true a man of God is he, so absorbing is his concern about 
religion that one cannot think of him except as a priest. It is 
not for us to venture into the sanctuary of his soul; but the 
secret of his life cannot be hid. Long ago in the days of his 
youth, he learned the one ideal of the priest, the character of 
Jesus Christ; and his fifty years of priesthood, what have they 
been but a daily study of that Character in the Gospel and a . 
daily effort to reach that unattainable Ideal in whose light all 
are but sinners. This it is which, in spite of the praises of 
men, has kept him humble and has formed in him the mind 
and heart of a priest. Men feel it; and they yield to the priest 
an instinctive reverence which neither genius nor high posi- 
tion could evoke. 

The intimate mind of the Cardinal, the unveiling of his 
deepest interests, is not ic be sought in the public press, but 
rather in his books, which are the work of a priest and bishop. 
Four in all, they were written, one to bring men to a belief in 
Christ and His Gospel; a second, to lead them into the Catholic 
Church, which alone has the fullness of Christ’s truth, is its 
appointed guardian and the ordinary channel! of divine grace; 
a third, to instruct his Catholic people in the truths of faith and 
in their duties to God and their fellowmen; and the fourth, 
a book for priests, to fill them with a realization of their sub- 
lime vocation and to hold up before them the sanctity, un- 
selfishness and zeal, the knowledge and wisdom and prudence 
which are demanded of the Christian minister. In these books 
stands revealed the man of God, anxious above all for the sanc- 
tification of his flock and the salvation of souls. Eternal in- 
terests are committed to his charge; how paltry, then, are the 
passing things of time! To establish the kingdom of God on 
earth, to prepare men for eternal happiness, to rescue them 
from eternal woe, this, the proper work of a priest, has been 
the aim of his life and the soul of all his labors. 

As a churchman, nearly every movement tending to 
strengthen the Church of God in this country has solicited and 
obtained his active interest. Catholics all over the land have 
been accustomed to turn to him as to the wise leader who 
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knows what is best for the Church’s welfare. He has had the 
happy gift of attaching to himself men of divergent ideas and 
of originating or discerning the view or measure which collec- 
tive wisdom ultimately recognized as the best. History will 
tell of his great share in guiding the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore to those wise and far-seeing regulations which are 
praised by churchmen throughout the world. In matters of 
great moment, he has throughout all pursued one unvarying 
policy, and at different crises he has taken a most decided 
stand; but he is best known and most revered among us as a 
man above parties, as the spokesman of American Catholicism, 
as a great churchman who works for the good of the entire 
Church. 

The causes which he fostered are manifold; but I will 
speak here of one, the child of his heart and the centre of his 
strongest hopes, the Catholic University of America. To an- 
other, a man of brilliant mind and large ideas, is due the im- 
pulse which led to its creation; but from its inception to the 
present moment, its most powerful, most efficient supporter 
has been the University’s Chancellor, the Archbishop of Balti- 
more. Like all great works which endure in the Catholic 
Church, it has been hardened in the school of adversity; dark 
days fell which took the sunshine out of brave souls and to the 
faint-hearted foreboded doom. Some who should have been 
its warmest friends, looked on with indifference. They saw 
secular universities attract our Catholic youth in thousands; 
but while with impotent sorrow or anger they deplored this 
new and grave danger to faith, they neither lifted up a voice 
nor turned a hand nor opened a purse in aid of our Catholic 
University. Cardinal Gibbons never lost heart. He knew it 
could not fail, this work founded by the act of the whole Amer- 
ican Hierarchy and blessed not simply with the benign ap- 
proval but with the energetic interest of Leo XIII. and Pius X. 

t was too necessary, too important to fail or to be allowed to 
remain a mere higher school of theology. It must send forth 
generations of young men who in all the higher ranks of so- 
ciety, in business, in engineering, in professional and public 
life, in journalism and in literature, shall stand forth as men 
of mark and stanch adherents of Catholic principles. 

This is the broad-minded and large-hearted purpose which 
sustained Cardinal Gibbons and his fellows. They never 
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faltered; and today, thanks to their unwavering efforts, to the 
magnificent support of the Holy See, to the excellent work of 
an able faculty and to the loyal codperation of clergy and laity, 
the Catholic University lives, flourishes and before our very 
eyes, grows rapidly. Faculties are expanding, new courses 
are being opened year after year. Its lay colleges are filled; 
and clerical students are there in goodly numbers from many 
dioceses and from the homes of the religious societies and 
orders which have clustered around the University. No longer 
can its future be doubted. And truly, in this day when intel- 
lectual anarchy prevails in our homes of learning, there is a 
place in this country for a university that holds a stable teach- 
ing about the foundations of our moral, social and religious 
life; and the nation will discover that it also, as well as the 
Church, owes much to Cardinal Gibbons for his unswerving 
devotion to the Catholic University of America. 

This enduring work was wrought in the aim of all his 
churchmanship; which has been not only to strengthen the 
spirit of Catholicism in this land, but to prepare the way for 
the conversion of his countrymen. The problem has long since 
been for him very far-reaching and very grave; he has re- 
garded it not merely as a missionary seeking the salvation of 
individual souls, but as a churchman surveying the field with 
its difficulties and promises. He sees in the mass of the Ameri- 
can people a genuine religious sense and a deep respect for 
Christianity; but he watches also, with deep regret, and cer- 
tainly in no spirit of exultation, the unchurching of the masses 
which still claim the Protestant name and the disintegrating 
of that religion, which, amid the multiplicity of sects and their 
babel of discordant doctrines, still preserves some Christian 
beliefs. Their reunion is a dream; or rather the trend of devel- 
opment among the sects, points to ultimate union only in the 
common grave of rejected beliefs. 

There is here a problem of greater import than any of mere 
statesmanship; it involves the salvation of multitudes and the 
religious future of the nation. It is the intimate conviction of 
Cardinal Gibbons, which he has preached unceasingly, that 
the Catholic Church is the one divinely appointed remedy for 
the ills of nations as of individuals. He has never been con- 
tent to be merely the shepherd of his own flock, and the admin- 
istrator of his diocese. In the spirit of a St. Francis de Sales, he 
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has thrown himself into the work of converting America. Con- 
troversy turns on his lips to a message of peace. Strong con- 
victions are declared with no tone of bitterness nor accent of 
scorn. Without weakness, without trace of unreal sentiment, 
there is over all the spirit of gentleness and sweetness. He does 
not aim to conquer an opponent, but speaks only to those who 
seek the truth with a good will. He prefers to expound rather 
than to argue, for he has discovered that ignorance of Cath- 
olic truth is the chief obstacle to its progress; and when he does 
argue, he chooses his reasons among those which are plain 
and solid, and level to the common mind. His spirit and his 
method are seen at their best in his admirable little book, The 
Faith of Our Fathers. We have works of controversy a plenty 
which make a richer display of learning and intellectual 
power; but I doubt if there is one better suited to the plain in- 
quirer, or one that has led so many into the Catholic 
Church. 

The perfect poise of the Cardinal’s mind, the complete ab- 
sence of anything which may be called bigotry, have only made 
him see all the more clearly a snare of the evil one in that 
spirit which vaunts itself as liberalism, the easy indifference 
to dogma, the boastful superiority to creeds. It is spreading 
like a poisonous vapor and withering definite beliefs, which 
are tne life of religion. To this spirit he has always, in book, 
in sermon, in discourse opposed the Catholic creed and the 
Catholic Church. On the one hand, there is a religious philoso- 
phy which boasts its love of truth, yet, in despair of attaining 
it, has concluded with placid resignation that truth does not 
matter; which has no fixed doctrines or principles, and 
changes with every genius who appears among men; and yet, 
though it suffers a thousand changes and assumes a thousand 
forms, always contrives to regard itself, in every change and 
form, as the one true enlightenment. On the other hand is the 
Church which so dearly loves truth and principle that it has 
literally preferred them before kingdoms aud prospects of 
earthly success; which knows its own mind and dares to speak 
it; whose doctrines are fixed and unalterable, yet marvelously 
adaptable to the intellect of every age and nation. In a word, 
modern liberalism has ever appeared to Cardinal Gibbons as 
nought but the ever-changing views of men; and in its stead, he 
has offered to America, so subject to its spell, the unchanging 
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revelation of Ged declared unfalteringly to every age by the 
Catholic Church. 

Non-Catholic America, we know full well, would wel- 
come a Catholicism divorced from Rome; but our union with 
the Church of the unfailing promises is our glory and our 
strength. The Church of America, through this union, is a 
living member of that body whose head is Christ; without it, 
like any other Churc®, she would resolve into a swarm of con- 
tradictory and mutually destructive factions. American Cathol- 
icism, then, is unalterably Catholic and Roman; and, as the 
Cardinal has loved to repeat, there exists always the most per- 
fect harmony between loyalty to our country and loyalty to 
our Church. 

My brethren, if in concluding I may seek to leave you an 
image of Cardinal Gibbons’ influence, I would say it has de- 
scended upon the Church of America like the rain of spring, 
refreshing all the land and mingling with the waters of every 
stream. In a few years, his kindly voice will be stilled and his 
gentle hands laid to rest; but his influence will be part of all 
our life, the less traceable, perhaps, because it will be so per- 
vading. It has been sent us in God’s own time, which, if signs: 
speak true, is our early spring as a nation and a Church. All 
things are in God’s hands; but, truly, it seems, the prophecy 
of greatness is writ plain on the face of America. Surely, upon 
this vast continent, between the old world of Europe and the 
old but newly opening world of Asia, Providence is preparing 
a nation, more energetic, more masterful than has yet ap- 
peared. We believe that the Almighty has committed io our 
keeping, in a greater measure than to any other people, the cause 
of peace, and the fortunes of civil and social justice, of civil and 
religious liberty among men. Here in great part, the destiny 
of the human race will be worked out; and the result will not 
only shape our character and greatness as a nation, but it 
will likewise influence deeply all the nations of earth. 

And here too, my brethren, in great measure also will be 
wrought out the destiny of religion itself. Grave and inspir- 
ing idea! Catholics of America, our work in our generation 
will determine the religion of our children; and since nobody 
lives to himself alone, we shall, if we are faithful, be a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to the Christian Church 
throughout the world. Our influence, we devoutly trust, has 
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only begun to well up; it shall flow down in blessings upon the 
whole nation, upon all the Church and all the world. Of our 
coming greatness in numbers, in intelligence and education, 
in wealth and in public influence, all the prophetic voices are 
telling; but these, my brethren, are things of earth. Where 
shall we find our true greatness but in humble fidelity to the 
spirit of Mother Church? It lies in a strong and uncorrupted 
faith, in a piety sincere and unashamed, in loyalty to the Holy 
See, in the purity of our family life, in the chastity of our sons 
as well as of our daughters, in upright dealing, in honest ful- 
fillment of our obligations, in courage to stand by our convic- 
tions, in good will to all men. Each of us, in his own humble 
station in life, may be a witness of truth. Ah, my brethren, if 
we be true, if we be true, America shall come to know, as we 
know, the loveliness and force of divine truth, the sweetness 
and strength of divine grace. 

This is the grand hope which shall inspire us. Your Emi- 
nence, it has been your inspiration: it has fortified you to work 
wonders. And we trust that Our Father in heaven may still 
leave you among us for many years, with that alertness of 
mind, that brightness of eye, that clearness and force of voice 
and that quickness of step which are still at this day so hap- 
pily yours; and then you will long remain a tower of strength 
in the Church, and a kindly light to good souls that seek the 
truth, till at the end there dawn upon your own soul that Eter- 
nal Light whose rays have so marvelously guided you in your 
pilgrimage on earth. 

















LIONEL JOHNSON AS A CRITIC. 
BY FLORENCE MOYNIHAN. 


= LTHOUGH Lionel Johnson died at the beginning 
: yi of this century, no biography, no adequate 
memoir of him has been published. We are, 
therefore, dependent for our impressions of his 
personality on some extant portraits of him, and 
on sketchy reminiscences by some of his friends. The bare 
facts of his life are as follows: He was born in Kent, March, 
1867, and studied at Winchester College and at Oxford. In 
1891, on his conversion from Anglicanism to the Catholic 
Church, he went to live in London, where he chose journalism 
as a profession: There he resided in Clifford’s Inn until his 
death through tragic misadventure in 1902. Those who knew 
him personally testify to an extreme slightness of frame, youth- 
fulness of appearance, and delicacy of organization: “ quick 
and mouse-tike in his movements, reticent of speech, and low- 
voiced, he looked like some old-fashioned child who had 
strayed by chance into an assembly of men.” The boyish ex- 
pression and delicately modeled features of his portraits con- 
firm their description, and betoken undoubted artistic gifts, 
ang a juvenile candor and chivalry. A nervous disability, 
on which, perhaps, was conditioned his fineness of percep- 
tion, conduced to make him somewhat of a recluse, and finally 
occasioned a recourse to stimulants—his one known failing.. 
No evidences of this instability, however, appear in his writ- 
ings, whether prose or poetry, all of which reveal a classic 
serenity of manner, and untroubled judicial quality. 

For a knowledge of his personal traits we must supplement 
the meagre accounts of his friends with the hints of self-revela- 
tion which break through the reserve of his poems and essays. 
He had a love, amounting almost to worship, of Winchester 
and Oxford where he distinguished himself by his literary at- 
tainments. Indeed, his name stirs academic memories, and his 
student figure in cap and gown, is inevitably associated with 
the cloistered colleges, the gabied houses, the gray halls and 
closes, the spires and towers of Oxford. The immense erudi- 
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tion of his writings, suggests the Bodleian as the proper source 
of his references, while his temper of mind was the Oxford 
spirit of devotion to lost causes and forgotten ideals, described 
by Matthew Arnold. It was this chivalry of spirit, together 
with some call of the blood—he was of Anglo-Irish ancestry— 
that enlisted his sympathy on behalf of the hapless loyalties of 
Ireland, as it was his romantic ardor of moral sentiment which 
prompted his embracing the Catholic faith. There was, thus, 
a certain consonance in his triple allegiance to Oxford, to Ire- 
land, and to the Catholic Church. For all his Irish affiliations, 
he remained none the less English in fibre, balancing Celtic 
enthusiasm with English thoroughness and phlegm. This Eng- 
lish cast of character, which formed the hard pan of his nature, 
asserts itself in his affinities with the eighteenth century worth- 
ies, in his feeling for the rich earthiness of Thomas Hardy’s 
genius, and in his love of the countryside manifested in his 
‘ wanderings on foot through Dorsetshire and Cornwall. The 
verses In England, which voice those lonely communings with 
nature, indicate another characteristic—a vagrant, gipsy strain 
which impelled him, with staff and scrip. 


To walk 2 wild west land, 
The wins my fellowship. 


To understand fully Johnson’s services to literature we 
must first realize the milieu in which he lived. He flourished 
in the tragic nineties: the era of “art for art’s sake” when 
literature was frankly meretricious, and wriiers in The Yel- 
low Book and The Savoy were experiencing life only with the 
senses. The cult of estheticism was at its height; the record 
of its decadence was writ large in the exoticism of Oscar Wilde, 
in the bizarre draughtsmanship of Aubrey Beardsley, in the 
plaintive Bohemianism of Ernest Dowson, in the quest for 
sensations of Arthur Symons, in the materialistic mysticism of 
John Davidson. In fine, art was pursued solely as a mode of 
escape from life, and was untrammeled by moral preéccupa- 
tions. In this decadence which his short life spanned Lionel 
Johnson was, as Louis Imogen Guiney has justly said, a tower 
of wholesomeness. To him art implied a salutary discipline 
of the imagination, a seemly regard for the sanctities of life. 
Trained in the school of the best literary models—the 
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authority and gravity of the Latin classics, and the robust good 
sense of the eighteenth century writers—he brought to his craft 
qualities of moral earnestness, of reverence and reticence 
which were a salutary counterpoise to the anarchy and lyricism 
of his day. Fostered by the traditions of sainthood in the Cath- 
olic Church, his idealism became a consecration to high causes, 
and his artistry was touched with a fine austerity. It is this 
poise and elevation which set him so far above his contem- 
poraries, and preserved his writings from all taint of mor- 
bidity. With him poetry was not the expression of lawless de- 
sire, criticism not the exploitation of arbitrary proclivities; 
rather were they both the vehicle of a passion for the things 
that are more excellent. 

“Lionel Johnson,” said The Academy at the time of his 
death, “ was a scholar by instinct, a poet by longing, and a critic 
by profession.” This estimate expresses in little the true scope 
of his genius. In prose, which represents his most considerable 
achievement, he has left us that most revealing book, The Art 
of Thomas Hardy, and a number of critical essays collected 
under the title Post Liminium. The wide-ranging discursive- 
ness, the consuming mental curiosity, and the weighty judg- 
ment matured by communion with the greatest minds of the 
ages, which constituted his equipment for his task, are illus- 
trated in these books. 

The writer whom in prose and poetry he most resembles, 
as he rivals him in critical faculty, is Matthew Arnold. He 
has Arnold’s detachment, urbanity and grave meditativeness, 
and he has more range and penetration. For, wh’ 2 Arnold’s 
essays in criticism deal too often merely with the manner and 
style of an author, Lionei Johnson’s critiques pierce to his 
very pith end substance. His characterization of Lucretius, 
of Bacon, of Leonardo da Vinci, for instance, reveals a breadth 
of vision and massy comprehensiveness to which there is no 
parallel in Arnold. Like Walter Pater, he can disengage tie 
specific quality of a masterpiece, and set it forth in haunting 
beauty of phrase. Who that has read shall forget his memor- 
able revelation of the soul of Charloti2 Bronté: “ She had faced 
tragedy and walked with sorrow; she had known the special 
pang of desiderium, of the vain backward look that rests wist- 
fully on graves?” How illuminative of Pascal’s genius is this 
incisive remark: “Pascal’s self-abnegation is his tribute to 
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man’s marred greatness and high destiny!” Mark again this 
descant on the poetry of Clarence Mangan: “He leaves aside 
the Gaelic poetry of love or laughter, and fills his page with 
the cry of battle, the wail for the dead, the dirge for departed 
glory. The note of sorrow—noble and proud sorrow—appears 
in almost all his Irish poems. As he broods over the lamenta- 
tions of Irish bards, raising the keen over Ireland desolate and 
derelict, over Irish chivalry in defeat, his own immense melan- 
choly kindles into a melancholy of majestic music.” Or turn 
to the charming paper in which he re-creates from the musty 
chronicle of Anthony 4 Wood the “ umbratile” figure of the 
poetaster Octavius Pulleyn, and sets him before us agog in the 
vivid gesture of life. 

We might instance further how cogently he expounds the 
secret of William Blake, or elucidates the relations of dogma 
and revelatiun in the essay on Cardinal Newman, and we 
might cite many another luminous passage. A veritable feast 
of delights awaits the booklover in the pages of Post Limi- 
nium. Here Lionel Johnson passes in review the great figures 
of the centuries—poets, visionaries, prophets, mystics, human- 
ists, statesmen, skeptics, infidels: Virgil and Dante whom he 
reveres, Arnold and Pater whom he loves, Savonarola whom 
he champions, Burke whom he celebrates, Parnell whom he 
cherishes, Byron whom he detests, St. Francis and Thomas 
a Kempis whom he almost worships. If a man may be judged 
by the quality of his admirafions, surely Lionel Johnson’s mind 
was of high lineage. A classic he had defined as that which has 
“a permaneuce of pleasurability;” in these essays he reveals 
convincingly the abiding charm which the great still books of 
time have for the mind that surrenders itself to their spell. 

The acumen of a literary critic is tested most of all by his 
judgments on his contemporaries. He may, indeed, move 
safely among the recognized figures of the past, but he must 
exercise a nice discrimination if he is to acquit himself in deal- 
ing with reputations not yet established. This ordeal Lionel 
Johnson has not shirked, as his monograph on Thomas Hardy 
amply attests. He applies the touchstone of the great cznons of 
criticism to the novels, and shows by the suffrages of the clas- 
sics that in conception, and in large simplicity of execution, 
Hardy belongs to the great traditions of English letters. Nor is 
the essay a mere panegyric, for he finds much to censure as re- 
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gards diction, construction and ethics. All his powers of 
dialectic are brought into play in assaying the mingled dross 
and gold of Hardy’s artistic talent. Especially are they evi- 
denced in his Scholastic disputation—in which he distinguishes 
the terms nature, law, society and justice after the manner of 
the great Doctors of the Church—on Hardy’s determinism and 
naturalism as instanced in Tess of the D’Urbervilles. The vital 
books of criticism are those written by creative artists who in- 
terpret the genius of an author with an answering apprehen- 
sion and insight. Of such are George Gissing’s book on 
Dickens, and this study of Hardy. All the notes of the “ Wes- 
sex ” novels—the passion for the earth, the tragic sense of land- 
scape, the feeling for a vanished Roman past, the native 
shrewdness or bovinity, the racy vernacular, the rustic stoicism 
“grand in the endurance of dooms ”—are in turn made the 
themes of illuminating commentary. Apart from its subject, 
the book is delightful to read because of Johnson’s person- 
ality which we sense on every page, and, because of his loving 
familiarity with the works and days of “ Wessex!” Here, too, 
he gives a loose rein to his scholarly preferences, with the re- 
sult that his thesis is inwrought with many a shining text of 
classic lore. 

We must deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting from this 
delightful work, and turn to his views of his fellow poets. His 
faculty of recognizing a new star that has swung into his ken, 
is shown in a note on Francis Thompsen which he wrote for 
Katharine Tynan: “He has the opulent, prodigal manner of 
the seventeenth century; a profusion of great imagery, some- 
times excessive and false; and another opulence and profusion, 
that of Shelley in his lyric choruses. Beneath the outward 
manner, a passionate reality of thought; profound, pathetic, 
full of faith without fear.” Again there is this note on Wil- 
liam Watson: “An almost unfailing dignity of externa! man- 
ner; and always an attempt at an ‘nternal gravity and greatness, 
which sometimes succeeds. . .. An understudy, as actors say, 
of the great men Arnold, Wordsworth, etc., capable of deceiv- 
ing you for a time by his airs of being the true master instead 
of a very serious and accomplished substitute.” Similarly im- 
pressions of Davidson, Le Gallienne and Arthur Symons exem- 
plify his unfailing critical instinct. 

Lionel Johnson held his pen in trust to art for God’s sake. 
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From the first there was on him “ the seal of something priestly 
and monastic.” He looked abroad on life with a vision which 
did not mistake defilement for beauty, nor debase tragedy to 
sordidness, nor change the truth of God into a lie. From a 
short life, pitifully fated, he managed, so great was his spirit, 
to wrest bright achievement. Had he lived the allotted span of 
years, his gracious. personality would still be felt among us. 
How much his presence is needed to seine the flux of current 
literature, a glance at the names and work of the leading 
writers—Shaw, Masefield, Galsworthy, Dreiser, Arnold Ben- 
nett, George Moore, H. G. Wells—will suffice to indicate. We 
should like to have had his judgments on Swinburne, Maeter- 
linck, Anatole France and many another. With Chesterton, 
whose books Orthodoxy and Heretics he would have loved, he 
would help to stem the drift toward rationalism, toward flip- 
pant perversity, toward neo-paganism, and bland indiffer- 
entism. The influence of his high seriousness lives on to 
inspire Catholic littérateurs to battle with the prevailing 
irreligion. How salutary the example of his literary practice 
was, may best be expressed in the terms of his own charac- 
ter:zation of Walter Pater: “ The Welsh word for white means 
also something which is a combination of holy, reverend, 
felicitous. . . . In his work, there is a ‘ whiteness,’ a ‘candor’ 
indescribably felt, through this purity and cleanliness of it, as 
though there were ‘a sort of moral purity’ in art of so scrupu- 
lous and dainty a distinction.” 
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THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THE REVOLUTION. 
BY F. AURELIO PALMIERI, 0.S.A., D.D. 
II. 


PATRIARCOPHIL THEOLOGY AT THE COUNCIL OF Moscow. 


udiiions of Russian ecclesiasticism, the Tzer- 

ii kovny Golos (The Voice of the Church), a weekly 
hy SOS! organ of the Society jor the Promotion of Reli- 
| Oe oe | gious and moral Culture in Accordance with the 
Spirit o of the Orthodox Church, expressed as follows the senti- 
ments of a considerabie part of the Russian clergy: “ By nature, 
ihe Church does not rest upon episcopacy. In the Church, viewed 
as a preserver of the faith, a hierarchical primacy is not a con- 
dition of life. Certainly, the Church is infallible, but her in- 
fallibility does not appear as a prerogative of the hierarchy. 
The gift of infallibility belongs to the whole church, that is to 
the whole body of faithful, either bishops or priests or laymen. 
The Orthodox Church does not know the distinction between 
the masters and the disciples, between the teaching Church 
and the Church instructed.” * 

These statements of the short-lived organ of the white 
clergy imply a protest against any attempt to restore the Rus- 
sian patriarchate. The Tzerkovny Golos was the mouthpiece 
of the party hostile to the privileges of both the Russian epis- 
copate and monasticism. It did not express, however, the gen- 
eral feeling of the Russian Orthodox Church. The spokesmen 
of Christian tradition and Byzantine ecclesiasticism sustained 
as essential the principle of hierarchical primacy, which, in the 
Eastern Churches, made the Patriarchs of Constantinople the 
irreconcilable foes of the Papacy. That principle lay like 
smoldering ashes in the bosom of the Russian hierarchy. Rus- 
sian bishops could not conceal the anomalous state of their own 
Church under the synodal régime, which placed the supreme 
ruling power in ecclesiastical affairs in the hands of a layman. 





1Tzerkovny Golos, 1906, n. 3, p. 67; n. 23, p. 1649. 
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It was, therefore, natural for them to claim that one of their 
own body should be at the helm of the Russian Church. Thus, 
while the reformers of the white clergy struggled for the 
laicization of Russian Orthodoxy, the bishops, at times, took up 
the cudgels for the establishment of a Primate, who would 
supersede the uncanonital institution known as the Chief Pro- 
curators of the Holy Synod. 

The “patriarcophilism” of the bishops was clearly re- 
vealed at the meetings of the Preliminary Synodal Committee 
held to consider the summoning of the Russian national coun- 
cil. To that Commission may be traced the movement for the 
restoration of the Russian patriarchate. The debates in the 
Preliminary Committee in 1906 and 1907 being the literary ap- 
paratus of the decision of the Russian National Council of 1917. 
In many cases, the Fathers of the Council approved and sanc- 
tioned the resolutions of the earlier body. 

Yet in 1906, the principle of hierarchical primacy could 
count upon but fev open supporters among Russian bishops. 
Not that they were opposed to the rebuilding of their Church 
upon the basis of the patriarchate, but they did not wish to 
displease the lay rulers of the Holy Synod, and, consequently, 
were cautious in exhibiting their claims. In fact, most of the 
memoranda of the Russian hierarchy regarding the reforms 
to be introduced in the Russian Church, aim at preserving both 
their own privileges and those of the synodal régime. The few 
who advocated the restoration of the patriarchate, dared not 
propose the abolition of the Chief Procurators of the Holy 
Synod as the first step to the vital reform of the Russian 
Church. .The defenders of the Russian patriarchate, that is, 
the “patriarcophils”” of the Preliminary-Committee of 1906, 
were Veniamin, Bishop of Kaluga; Stefan, Bishop of Moghilev; 
Khristofor, Bishop of Ufa; loakhim, Bishop of Orenburg, and 
Archbishop Antoni, the last of the group being the only one 
who dared to condemn the synodal régime. Yet Archbishop 
Antoni was a warm friend of Constantin Pobiedonostzev, the 
type of Chief Procurator who strove to strangle ecc/esiasti- 
cal freedom. Furthermore, in many papers, letters, and even 
in typewritten reperts, Archbishop Antoni strongly withstood 
the reform movement-within the Russian Church. 

The question of the restoration of the patriarchate was 
raised in the Preliminary Cummittee by Veniamin. He ex- 
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plained to the Commission that the Metropolitan of Petrograd 
ought to be hallowed with the title of Patriarch of al: Russia, 
but added prudently that the patriarchal dignity does not mean 
_at all the emancipation of its bearer from the civil power.? 

Bishop Stefan pointed out that the restoration of the 
patriarchate was required by the dignity and greatness of the 
Russian Church. The election of the Patriarch would belong 
to the Council of the hierarchy. His nomination would re- 
quire the confirmation of the Tsar. The Patriarch should rep- 
resent the Church to the State. But his power is hedged within 
narrow limits. He ought to rule the Church with the aid of a 
permanent council. 

The same reasons were given by the Bishop of Ufa, who 
advocated the brotherhood in Christ as the cornerstone of the 
Russian Church. The Patriarch is simply “4e chief of the 
brotherhood. The revival.of the Russian Church signifies 
the organization of a permanent synod composed of bishops, 
priests and laymen. At the head of the synod, the Patriarch 
would serve as an intermediary between the Church and the 
Emperor.’ 

The Bishop of Orenburg strengthened the plea of his con- 
frére that the patriarchate was the desideratum of the whole 
Christian flock of Russia. A Patriarch is essential to Russia: a 
bishop chosen by his colleagues to represent the Church in the 
presence of the Tsar, to embody in himself the grandeur of 
Russian Orthodoxy, to preside over Councils, to settle the rela- 
tions of the Russian with the Eastern Churches. The suppres- 
sion of the patriarchate was an encroachment of the civil 
power. The canonical legislation of the Church admits an 
hierarchical primacy provided that it does not lean towards 
Papal absolutism.‘ 

The Patriarch ought to be looked upon as the symbol of a 
free Church. In order to secure his freecom either from the 
civil power or from revolutionary demagogues, Vladimir, 
Bishop of Ekaterinburg, seriously declared that it would be ex- 
pedient to isolate him and his permanent synod within the 
walls of a lonely cloister.® 

Archbishop Antoni opened the campaigu in favor of the 
reéstablishment of the patriarchate at the session of April 19, 


2 Tzerkovnyia Viedomosti, 1906, n. 4, p. 113 (Supplements). 
3 Ibid., n. 13, 14, pp. 703, 704. 


*Ibid., n. 15, pp. 800, 801. 5 Ibid., n. 21, pp. 1328, 1329. 
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1906, by setting forth the evils of the lack of headship of the 
Russian Church. Our ecclesiastical body, he said, has no reli- 
gious head. The civil power granted to it only an eye, a pupil, 
the pupil of the government, glaz, oko gosudarstva. (This is 
exactly the phrase used by the Chief Procurators of the Holy 
Synod in official documents.) 

The Church needs a chief from the ranks of the hierarchy. 
In Russia, the Church is a national Church. The fullest har- 
mony reigns between the ecclesiastical and the civil powers. 
That that harmony may be continued and produce the best 
fruit, the Patriarch should have the right of direct access to the 
Tsar in ecclesiastical matters.° 

Such were the yearnings for the restoration of the Russian 
patriarchate, timidly outlined by isolated members of the Rus- 
sian hierarchy in 1906. They drew few supporters from among 
the white clergy and the laity. Those who joined the little 
host of the patriarcophils were professors noted for doctrinal 
intransigency, such as A. L. Almazov, a learned canonist and 
Byzantinist; Ivan Sokolov, an historian of the Greek Church; 
T. I. Titov, an archpriest well versed in the religious history of 
Little Russia, and Nicholas Glubokovsky, the greatest authority 
on exegesis in Russia. The latter, in a masterly manner, con- 
tested the statement of the Bishop of Ufa that no Apostle was 
granted hierarchical primacy. He recalled the words of the 
Gospel of St. Matthew x. 2—“ The first, Simon, who is called 
Peter;” that the Greek word protos was not to be considered as 
a pleonasm. It implies the concession of a special authority 
to Peter by Jesus Christ. For the Lord said to him: “Thou 
being once converted, confirm thy brethren” (Luke xxii. 32). 
To be sure, Glubokovsky continued, the primacy mentioned in 
the Gospels is not identical with that of the Bishops of Rome, 
but it exists, and ought to be realized in the Russian Church. 
Russian Christianity needs a Patriarch, although it seems hard 
to find the right man to assume the burdensome dignity.’ 

As a member of the white clergy, Archpriest Titov, while 
advocating the restoration of the patriarchate, stated that the 
title of Patriarch would convey only an epithet of honor, 
pochetnoe naimenovanie, without any real power. The Rus- 
sian patriarchate, in his view, had not contributed brilliant 
pages to the records of the Russian Church. The Patriarchs 


* Ibid., n. 21, pp. 1328, 1329, ‘ [bid., n, 22, pp. 1515-1519, 
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had been the livery servants of the Tsars, as is clearly shown 
by the relations between the Patriarchs Job, Josaphat I., Josa- 
phat IL., Pitirim, Ioakhim, Adrian and the Russian Tsars o. 
their times. They were not able to achieve anything praise- 
worthy for the Church. They failed in their attempts to cor- 
rect the liturgical books, and to maintain the unity of faith. 
Their influence upon the social classes was almost negative. 
They did not oppose the abuses of the Holy Synod. The Rus- 
sian patriarchate was but an outward decoration of the Church 
—the exaltation of one Bishop over other bishops. It was not 
in touch with the clergy and the people; it passed away like a 
meteor without leaving any trace in the historical past of the 
Russian Church.* The sole title to glory deserved by the 
patriarchate in the eyes of posterity, is its victorious efforts to 
stop the invasion of Russia by Catholicism.° 

The debates of the Preliminary Committee closed on May 
19, 1906. Evidently the majority of the members inclined 
towards a restoration of the Patriarchate. The proposals of the 
minority headed by the learned canonist Ivan Suvorov were 
voted down. 

The Preliminary Committee was under the full sway 
of the hierarchy, and the Russian bishops wanted the title 
of Patriarch so as to avoid the reproach of composing an 
acephalous Church, tied hand and foot to the civil power. 

By the vote of the majority it was therefore agreed that 
the patriarchate would be restored in Russia. The rights of the 
Patriarch were outlined as follows: 


1. He is entitled to the presidency of the Holy Synod. 

2. He shall preside over its sessions, and decide the 
order of the day. 

3. He shall determine the application of synodal ordi- 
nances, and the programme of the officials of the Synod. 

4. He will serve as judge on grievances from the low 
clergy and the laity against their bishops. 

5. He shall represent the Russian Church in its relations 
with the other Orthodox Churches. 

6. He shall be the intermediary between the Church and 
the civil power. 

7. He shall have full and free admission to the Imperial 
Court. . 


§Ibid., n. 22, p, 1487, * Ibid,, pp. 1490, 149i. 
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8. He shall present to the Tsar every year a complete 
memorandum concerning the conditions of the Russian 
Church. 


The Patriarch is not only the head of the Russian Church. 
He is also the first in dignity among Russian bishops. There- 
fore the following privileges are also granted to him: 


1. He shall fill vacant sees with bishops of his choice; 

2. He shall have the discretion of granting to bishops 
the permission of staying one month outside of their 
dioceses; 

3. He shall settle all differences among bishops; 

4. He shall solve disciplinary questions in matters hay- 
ing no general import; 

5. In full accord with the Holy Synod, he shall convoke 
the national council of the Russian Church; 

6. He shall determine the measures to be adopted to 
correct abuses which may affect the ranks of the clergy; 

7. He shall exercise leadership among the Russian hier- 
archy and his name shall be commemorated on the 
diptychs; 

8. He shall dispatch circular letters, addresses and 
proclamations to the whole Church; 

9. If guilty of any failure to observe his duties, he may 
be judged and condemned, but only by the general assem- 
bly of all the bishops of Russia under the presidency of the 
Tsar.?° 


The Council held at Moscow in 1917 subscribed to the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Preliminary Committee of 1906. Of 
course, the radical changes effected in the political and social 
conditions of Russia have suggested important modifications as 
to the standing of the Patriarch. In the eye of the conservative 
press, previously opposed to the restoration of the patriarchate, 
the Patriarch became a bond of religious unity. On the twen- 
tieth of October the Petrogradsky Listok wrote as follows: 
“ Now all who have not broken with the Church are face to face 
undoubtedly with a truly historical day. The Russian Church— 
beheaded for two centuries—again finds her chieftainship. The 
keys of St. Peter are again in the hands of him to whom the 

2 Na puti k obnovleniu russkoi tzerkovnoi zhizni (On the Path Towards the 


Renovation of Russian “cclesiastical Life), in Tzerkovno-obsshest ia Zhizn, 
Kazam, 1906, n. 13, p. 466. 
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power of blessing was given! The Council of Moscow, after 
many unpromising sessions, has come nearer the zenith.” 

It was asserted, however, that it was more difficult to se- 
lect a good Patriarch than a score of good ministers. 

At the Council of Moscow the patriarcophils attracted the 
majority of members. Distinguished scholars and political 
leaders entered their lists. We may mention again N. Glubo- 
kovsky; and A. A. Dimitrievsky, the most learned liturgist of 
the Russian Church; Prince E. H. Trubetzkoi, the biographer of 
Pope Gregory VIi., and of Vladimir Solovev; Count D. A.’ 
Olsufev; Archpriests I. T. Slobodsky and F. N. Ornatsky. 

The problem of the patriarchate was deemed so important 
that fifty-one members requested permission to speak on it. 
Several bishops urged, in vain, that the number be reduced to 
twelve; no barrier to the flow of eloquence could be erected.” 

At the session of October 14th, Anastasii (Dobradin), Arch- 
bishop of Voronezh, strove io dissipate the prejudices against 
the proposed rehabilitation of the Russian patriarchate. No 
great idea, he said, makes its way in the world without opposi- 
tion: “Our people desire a Patriarch and are waiting for 
him. Let us ask our Orthodox Christians. What do they an- 
swer? What are they appealing for? ‘ Give us back a Father 
and a Pastor, who will gather around him the scattered flock, 
and preserve the freedom and independence of our Church.’ 
The Patriarch is not an ornamental figure; he is the living 
organic power, the living centre of our moral unity. The con- 
ciliar principle ** is surely the foundation of our ecclesiastical 
life. But only the intimate union of a living person with that 
principle in a harmonious whole will afford us the fullness of 
that life. The idea of the patriarchate is not a forgery of the 
Church leaders. It is the product of the mysterious influence 
of that creative spirit, Who breatheth where He will. The hor- 
rors and crimes of life today, the gloom of our moral dissolu- 
tion, which chills the heart of all Europe and makes it shudder, 
bid the Church expand her influence. We need a Pastor, to 
unify and bless the flock. At present our Church needs to 
buckle on the armor of God, to become a truly militant Church, 
to have her spiritual leader, her proto-hierarch.” * 


1 Vserossiiskii Tzerkovno-obsshestvennyi Viestnik, 1917, n. 132. 

2 We have no words to translate the Russian abstract substantive Sobornost, 
unless we use the phrase “ conciliar principle.” 
% Vserossiiskii T. O. Y., 1917, n. 132. 
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The session of October 18th was marked by a striking 
speech of I’ N. Speransky, a delegate of the eparchy of Nov- 
gorod. It points out the true characteristics of the Russian 
Church under the synodal régime. The present writer was 
branded by Russian critics as a defamer of Russian Ortho- 
doxy when, in his book La Chiesa russa, he showed that the 
Russian Church was but a tool in the hands of the political 
rulers of Russia. Speransky expresses himself quite as 
strongly: 

“ Before Peter the Greai,” he says, “ the civil power in Rus- 
sia considered itself as being within the pale of the Church. 
It took heart in the management of ecclesiastical affairs, and 
in turn it expected from the Church her participation in po- 
litical life. The Church was, so to say, the conscience of the 
State, and all the State’s undertakings were sanctified by the 
Church. Peter the Great was the first to establish two entirely 
separated fields of action, the ecclesiastical and the civil. He 
made a distinction between the morals of the Church and 
those of the State. In other words, he acclimatized in Russia a 
doctrine outlined in Protestant theology by Melanchthon. Since 
then the Church has ceased being the conscience of the State, 
and became one of its institutions. The State looked upon it- 
self as upon an autonomous organization. Among the various 
branches of its activity, side by side with the departments of 
treasury, navy, army, the government established the section of 
ecclesiastical affairs. The Church, in its view, took the shape 
of a sort of brake in the machinery. The results of that policy 
were disastrous. The Church lost the characteristics of her 
body. The clergy shrank into a caste wedded to their own in- 
terests and traditions. The people who thought themselves to 
be the Church, found themselves locked within the narrow 
walls of a chancery. The orbit of her influence became nar- 
rower and more cramped. 

“In the reign of Peter the Great, popular instruction and 
beneficent institutions were entrusted to her. In the course of 
time, a special department of popular instruction arose as an 
institution, emancipated from the Church, whose influence was 
confined to liturgical and ecclesiastical matters. Of course the 
roll of the Church as a saviour of souls did not end; the con- 
sciousness, however, of her divine mission became clouded, and 
faded from the hearts of her subjects. Now a radical change is 
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required. We need once more to rest the Church upon her 
historic pillars, according to Scripture and the traditions of the 
Fathers. All the Orthodox Churches of the East have their 
heads—the Patriarchs. Our Church alone for over two hun- 
dred years has been acephalous. We ought, therefore, to re- 
store the Russian patriarchate.” 

At the various sessions of the Council ithe opponents of the 
restoration of the Patriarchate carried the discussion into the 
political and canonical fields. Archpriest N. V. Tzvietkov, a 
well-known apologist of the Christian faith, was the only one 
to touch the subject from a dogmatic standpoint, from the 
viewpoint of the constitution of the Church. 

The debates of the Council grew sharper when it came 
to the question of the canonical legitimacy of the restoration 
of the patriarchate. A layman, Prince Chaadaev, speaking as 
a jurisconsult, declared that the patriarchal idea was at vari- 
ance with the conciliar principle. The revival of the Rus- 
sian Church is predicated upon that principle. Now the con- 
ciliar life of the Church cannot freely develop, if it is to be 
regulated by the ordinances of a supreme depositary of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The patriarcophils strove to escape from the binding force 
of that argument. A memorandum was even written on the 
subject by A. V. Vasilev, a delegate of the eparchy of Petro- 
grad. He grants that the chief task of the Council is to revive 
in the Church the conciliar principle. 


But the principle just quoted implies the principle of the 
hierarchy. In the human body the atoms, the cells com- 
pose the tissues, the tissues compose the organs, the organs 
blend into each other into an organic system, and at last all 
the organs move and act around a living centre. Similarly, 
conciliar life does not mean the absolute equality of all the 
members of the Church. The conciliar principle does not 
efface the human personality with his individual character- 
istics, and his relations to other individuals. In other words, 
the conciliar principle does not wipe out authority. It pro- 
vides only that authority exert its influence by serving the 
interests of those subject to it. Concord, the unity of mind 
and hearts, love, these are the constituent elements of the 
conciliar principle. By dint of this principle, before the age 
of Peter the Great, Russia was organized as a compact and 
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harmonious body from all points of view, either ecclesiasti- 
cal, civil and social. By the institution of the Holy Synod, 
the principle of conciliar life disappeared. Peter the Great 
and his counsellors introduced into the Church the principle 
of parliamentarism, a satanic principle, which infected the 
ecclesiastical life. 

It is interesting to trace out the lines of demarcation be- 
tween parliamentarism and the conciliar principle. The 
latter is a moral, spiritual principle; formalism, on the con- 
trary, is the keynote of parliamentary institutions. In the 
former, authority and personality are recognized and con- 
firmed; in the latter, they are blotted out. The former ap- 
peals to mutual love, to concord and peace, to the union of 
minds and hearts, to the sacrifice of private interests. The 
latter struggles for the defence of sectarian aims, and im- 
poses the will, the needs of the majority upon the will and 
needs of the minority. Hence it follows that parliamentar- 
ism conceals in its heart the germ of schism and division. 
It was the corrosive acid of the political and military body 
of Russia, and God forbid it should also corrode the Church. 

In the conciliar principle we find the expression of both 
the personal—hierarchical and social principles. The ortho- 
dox conception of it implies the inward wholeness either 
of individuals or of the social bodies, that is, in individual 
men the harmonious correspondence of will, reason and 
feeling; in social bodies, the spiritual union of all their 
members. The patriarchate therefore does not antagonize 
the conciliar principie. It is the living centre of the social 
body, and the history of the past gives testimony to the 
fact that Councils were summoned as long as Patriarchs 
were governing the Russian Church. After the lamentable 
suppression of the patriarchate, the Russian Church lost 
her power of living in accordance with the conciliar prin- 
ciple, which became a sterile formula." 


The objections of Prince Chaadaev were answered also by 
Prince Trubetzkoi. He stated that the strongest argument for 
their solution was found ix ihe social conditions of Russia to- 
day. Instead of superseding the conciliar principle, the patri- 
archate ought to rest upon it. It will be a centre of unity. If 
it were to limit the conciliar principle, it would cut down the 
branch by which it is suspended. Its strength depends upon its 
ability to mobilize all the forces of Russian Orthodoxy." , 


144 Patriarchestvo i sobornost (The Patriarchate and the Conciliar Principle). 
Ibic., n. 159. %% Ibid., n. 133. 
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Another member of the Council, V. Bieliaev, a lecturer at 
the Ecclesiastical Academy of Petrograd, affirmed that the 
apprehensions of the defenders of the conciliar principle are 
groundless. The discontinuance of conciliar life would not 
attend the restoration of the patriarchate. It does not mean 
the setting aside of the choice of bishops and priests by elec- 
tion. The Patriarch himself is subservient to the concilier 
principle, for he is elected by the members of the Council. 
Among his fellow-bishops he holds the place of honor. Hence 
it follows that under the patriarchal régime, the conciliar prin- 
ciple is fairly observed.** 

A last objection served to test the dialectical powers of the 
patriarcophils. Why, argued their adversaries, was the ques- 
tion of the patriarchate raised at the present time? It looked 
like a stratagem of the supporters of the old régime. With 
the downfall of Tsardom, they are deprived of the source of 
despotism both religious and civil. Through the restoration of 
the patriarchate, they wish therefore to keep the monarchical 
principle smoldering under the ashes. 

In answering this objection, the patriarcophils were not at 
all convincing. They could not deny that both in Byzantium and 
in Russia the patriarchate owed its existence to political rea- 
sons, and that in the latter country political expediency put it 
to death. They were forced also to admit that the Russian 
patriarchate, in fact, added but a sonorous title to the authority 
of the Metropolitan of Moscow, as previously enjoyed. Others, 
such as Archpriest V. Veriuzhsky conceded that the patri- 
archate is the ripe fruit of a religious evolution which runs 
parallel with the political growth of the nation. 

“The political rise of a people is naturally followed by 
their religious elevation. This means that their proto-hierarch 
assumed a wider autonomy. The patriarchate therefore gives 
expression to the growth of the political and religious con- 
sciousness of a people. In the Slavic-Orthodox world reli- 
gious life reacts upon the State, without absorbing jt or being ab- 
sorbed by it. It did not amount to a divorce from the social 
and political life; it was not merely clerical, as is the case with 
the Roman-Catholic world. In fact, the apostles of Slavic 
Orthodoxy, Cyril and Methodius, according to fhe fundamental 
principles of the Orthodox ecclesiastical polity, stamped in the 
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hearts of their flock a national imprint. The greatest Patri- 
archs and Bishops of che Slavic Orthodox races were the na- 
tional as well as the religious leaders of their peoples. More- 
over, the religious life of the Slavic world blended itself with 
the national life. Its growth, however, although in direct rela- 
tion to the political development of the State, followed its own 
special rules, the canonical laws of the Church. The patri- 
archate, therefore, is not an institution imposed by the mere 
exigencies of a growing political power, but the practical re- 
sult of the twenty-eighth canon of the Gicumenical Council of 
Chalcedon, which attributes greater prerogatives to the See of 
Constantinople because it is the new Rome, the seat of the 
Eastern Emperors.*’ 

Thus, the patriarcophils were driven to the point of 
acknowledging that the gorgeous titles of Proto-hierarchs or 
Patriarchs were derived from political interferences with the 
inner life of the Church. Now, however, they insist, matters 
are very different. “ We are impelled by purely religious feel- 
ings,” said Prince Trubetzkoi at the session of October 19th. 
“ At this time, we need a living symbol of our religious and 
national unity. There are intervals of time between councils, 
and we need a constant source of unity. This is the strength 
which we need. The Patriarch ought to be independent of 
eve: vurm of government. The forms of political régime are 
variable. Today we have a monarchy; tomorrow, a republic. 
Parliamentarism in the Church is imbued with tradition of 
subserviency to the State. According to the saying of a Prot- 
estant writer, the Holy Synod was composed of pastors who 
comported themselves like sheep. The Patriarch will embody 
in himself the independence of the Church."* 

In spite of their logical deficiencies the patriarcophils won 
the victory. The Russian Church could not withstand the 
storming waves of revolution without the assistance of a vis- 
able head. All the rusty weapons of century-long polemics 
against the Catholic Church were thrown aside. In the face 
of danger, the Russian Church realized that the theory of 
an invisble head for a_ visible Church, however fas- 
cinating it might appear, is not in keeping with the realities of 
life. The restoration of the patriarchate in Russia is the 


% Patriarchestvo v_ istorii Rossii i pravoslavnykh Slavian (The Patriarchate 
in the History of Russia and of the Orthodox Slavs). Ibid., n. 152. 
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natural and logical evolution of the Catholic idea of the Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ. The difference between Rus- 
sian Orthodox and Catholic consists in this, that the Russians 
apply these principles to their own national Church, and the 
Catholics realize them in the Universal Church. If the natior.al 
Church of Russia, in spite of Russian national councils, can- 
not get along without a constant visible head, the Universal 
Church of Christ cannot also fulfill her universal mission with- 
out a supreme visible head. So long as logic exists as a science, 
or an art, drawing correct conclusions from correct premises, 
the Russian anti-Catholic polemists will not be able to deny the 
inference we have drawn from their own principles. If they 
have applied—with whatever authority—to the Metropolitan 
of Moscow the words of the Gospel, that confer on Peter and 
his legitimate successors an indefectible supremacy over the 
whole Church, so much the more are we right in sustaining, 
with all Christian tradition, the claims of the Bishops of Rome 
to that supremacy. And if the new Patriarch of the Russian 
Church urges the Russian bishops to obey him, and be guided 
by his rulings, to codperate with him for the restoration of the 
Russian Church, so :nuch the more will the legitimate succes- 
sors of Peter be acting wholly in consonance with the eternal 
principles of Christian revelation, in inviting the Russian 
Patriarch, and all the Patriarchs of the East to obey Peter, and 
be guided by his decisions, and to codperate with him for the 
welfare of the Universal Church of Christ. The question, I 
repeat, is one of *sgic, and Catholicism is the logic of Chris- 
tianity. 


























THE HOME-COMING OF RONALD A. KNOX.? 
BY ‘BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


Roo] CONVERT’S journeying to the City of Peace is 

: si) always of intense interest, especially when that 
convert is competent to describe every step of his 
home-coming, and honest as the day in laying 
bare his soul’s inmost workings. Many a Catho- 
tie finds it] it nee to understand the power of inherited prejudice 
in preventing non-Catholics from seeing the truth and logic of 
Catholic claims. If uncharitably minded, he is apt to question 
the sincerity of a soul that seems to be sinning for years 
against the light. 

The Spiritual ZZneid of Mr. Ronald Knox, the son of the 
Anglican Bishop of Manchester, will give the Catholic reader a 
perfect insight into the various schools or tendencies of mod- 
ern Anglicanism, and beget sympathy for the sincere though 
illogical souls who are trying to seek God’s truth in a human 
society, State-made and State-governed. 

Mr. Knox lost his heart to Virgil, while lecturing 
on the Zneid at Trinity in the fall of 1912. It was his con- 
stant companion during the retreat he made before being 
received into the Church. He took more than a merely literary 
delight in the poem, for we read of his making the sixth 
book a text for a treatise on purgatory before his amazed 
pupils. He makes the Aneid-motif run throughout his vol- 
ume. He himself gives us the key of the allegory: “Troy is 
undisturbed and in a sense unreflective religion; in most lives 
it is overthrown, either to be rebuilt or to be replaced. The 
Greeks are the doubts which overthrow it. The miniature 
Troy of Helenus is the effort to reconstruct that religion ex- 
actly as it was. Carthage is any false goal, that, for a time, 
seems to claim finality. And Rome is Rome.” 

Mr. Knox was brought up in a country rectory, dominated 
by what the modern world derides as old-fashioned Protestant 
piety. “It has external marks—a strong devotion to and a be- 
lief in Scripture, a careful observance of Sunday; framed texts, 





1 The Spiritual Zneid. By Ronald A. Knox. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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family prayers, and something indefinably patriarchal about 
the ordering of the household.” Three things he heard empha- 
sized in his bobyhood—the personal love which God devotes to 
us, the ever-surprising miracle of His Redemption, and the 
permanent ease of access to the glorified Saviour. Apart from 
memorizing the Church Catechism and the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles, and a familiar acquaintance with the Book of Common 
Prayer, he did not imbibe much Anglicanism. 

Although some of his relatives had been received into the 
Catholic Church, Catholicism was in that Evangelical home “a 
fact to be mentioned in bated breath and with shakings of the 
head. As a factor in history, it was very real and abominable 
to me.” His view of the Reformation was formed by the read- 
ing of the anti-Catholic novel, Westward Ho! and he was 
taught that “because the Reformation was successful it was 
therefore right.” 

The six years, 1900-1906, were spent at Eton. A great 
many Englishmen of late have been severely criticizing the re- 
ligion taught in the English public schools, but what can be 
expected of men who have to set forth a religion which does 
not possess enough of fixed background to allow of its being 
intelligently yet authoritatively taught. “Anglicanism is in 
reality not a system of religion nor a body of truth,” as he well 
says, “ but a feeling, a tradition, its roots intertwined with as- 
sociations of national history and family life. You do not 
learn it; you grow into it; you do not forget it, you grow out 
of it.” Mr. Knox thus characterizes the Anglicanism taught at 
Eton: “It is a religion without enthusiasm in the old sense, 
reserved in its self-expression, calculated to reénforce morality, 
chivalry, and the sense of truth, providing comfort in times of 
distress and a glow of contentment in declining years; super- 
natural in its nominal doctrines, yet on the whole rationalistic 
in its mode of approaching God; tolerant of other people’s 
- tenets, yet sincere about its own, regular in church-going, gen- 
erous to charities.” 

After three years at Eton, young Knox was initiated into 
the mystery of Catholic doctrines and practices by coming 
across, one Christmas day, The Light Invisible, written by 
Father Benson while the latter was still an Anglican. The Cath- 
olic system which he had hitherto known only distantly and felt 
as something wicked, now for the first time entered his hori- 
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zon. Another book that “ carried him off his feet ” was Wake- 
man’s History of the Church of England. A most prejudiced 
book on the Reformation, it is full of sympathy for the Oxford 
Movement and its heroes. It made Knox a High Churchman, 
although he as yet knew little or nothing of what High Church- 
- men believed, valued or practised. He began to take the 
Church Times, to read up on Gothic architecture, to fall in love 
with the pre-Raphaelites, and to argue with his friends over the 
whole field of religion and polemics. At fifteen he had become 
a party man, and a party man he remained until his conver- 
sion. 

He was a devout boy, as Anglicans go, but he lacked the 
guidance every Catholic boy has in his confessor and director. 
For a time he invoked the Saint of the day at night prayers, 
but soon gave up the practice as savoring of emotionalism. He 
bought some religious prints, a crucifix, and even burned some 
candles before them in his room. He used to communicate 
every Sunday in “the church down-town,” because celebra- 
tions in chapel were in those days only fortnightly. He blessed 
himself and genuflected, a privilege he dared not exercise in 
chapel from natural herd-instinct. He always felt it a duty to 
pray for Henry VI., the pious founder of Eton, and although he 
did not ask the prayers of the Mother of God, he had a strong 
sense of her patronage. Devotion to her was to increase as 
the years went on, and it certainly helped him on his journey 
from Canterbury to Rome. We find him also with a feeling for 
asceticism—“I wanted to make myself uncomfortable,” he 
puts it—which manifested itself in fasting, special mortifica- 
tic~* in prayer, and his vow of celibacy. 

et no one imagine that this piety betokened a shy, re- 
served, unpopular sort of boy much given to self-communing 
and morbid imaginings. On the contrary he was a supremely 
happy boy, and popular enough to become captain of his 
school. At Balliol he made a host of friends, joined over a 
dozen clubs, not caring a particle whether they were radical or 
conservative, Socialist or anti-Socialist. He acquired “an un- 
enviable reputation for defending the indefensible.” A good 
debater, he was willing at times, without the slightest concern 
to open and oppose the same motion at a meeting. He tells us 
that this continual talking before audiences greedy of orig- 
inality begot in him an extraordinary distaste for iae obvious, 
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and he adds: “To this day I am not certain that I should not 
have become a Catholic earlier if Catholicism were not so 
glaringly obvious.” 

For three years at Oxford he was what he afterwards de- 
rided so cleverly, a High Churchman. He “ heard mass ” every 
Sunday, abstained from meat on the prescribed days, com- 
municated once a week, and went to confession four times a 
year. Pusey House became his spiritual home, one of its 
librarians becoming his director. The Cowley Fathers’ church 
provided him a confessor, stimulating High Church sermons, 
and “1aany a paroxysm of religious emotion” during its so- 
called mass. And yet withal there was no real doctrinal back- 
ground for these devotional practices. The mass implied only 
the “congregational” presence of Christ as he had learned 
from Dr. Gore’s book on The Body of Christ. He had lost his be- 
lief in the direct effect of impetrative prayer. He was for a 
time a Universalist, recoiling from the fact of hell. As a party 
man, he defended his views against all comers, but he never for 
a moment dreamed of asking on what authority his opinions 
rested. 

About 1908 Mr. Knox drifted into that ultra Anglican body, 
which he himself has christened the “ Ultramarines.” It be- 
lieved in open defiance of the bishops, when the bishops acted 
unconstitutionally. This spirit he imbibed on one of his many 
visits to Caldey, which gave him in microcosm the vision of a 
revived pre-Reformation Church. In listening to the conver- 
sation of “ the monks and their visitors in the guest house, one 
would have thought that ‘ bishops ’ was a name applied to some 
secret band of criminals!” Just before ordination he told 
Bishop Paget that “ any obedience he showed him came from 
either personal respect or through acquiescence in his decision 
as that of a purely legal official, but that he could not give him 
obedience as a Roman Catholic priest gave it to a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop. Bishop Paget was perfectly content with this bold 
challenge of his authority. It did not disturb him in the least. 

Caldey also taught him the doctrine of the intercession 
of saints, the beauties of the divine office, the true spirit of the 
old monasticism, the benefit of “ daily Mass,” and the neces- 
sity of reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. A trip to Belgium 
convinced him of the need of adopting “Roman” devotions, 
such as sacramental confession, Benediction, frequent Com- 
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munion, the recitation of the rosary, as the only means of 
touching the hearts of an utterly indifferent nation. 

He soon became the leader of a group of young men who 
taught on every possible occasion that you could be a Roman 
Catholic in the Church of England. They all believed in 
Roman Catholicism as a system which worked. It held the 
man in the street and attracted the poor; whereas Anglicanism 
did not. As he puts it, “they declared eternal war on cant, 
on clergymen who pulled long faces, talked in unnatural voices, 
breathed an atmosphere of artificial heartiness, or in general 
behaved in a fashion for which I coined the word ‘ uncti- 
monious.’” This enfant terrible of the Establishment is asked 
to preach a sermon on Foreign Missions, and he treats his Ox- 
ford congregation to a conéemaation of their methods. He 
speaks in Trinity Chapel, and an undergraduate remarks: 
“Such fun. The new Fellow’s been preaching heresy—all 
about transubstantiation.” He wears a cassock while walking 
through the streets of Oxford. He attacks the Modernism of 
Temple’s Foundations in a clever, biting satire, Absolute and 
Abitophell, which however did not cost him the loss of any 
of his modernistic friends. Men can often argue most good- 
naturedly about the Gospel, when they have lost all hold 
upon its fundamental doctrines. 

From the year 1910 Mr. Knox was continually questioning 
the place of authority in religion—a question which always 
brings about conversion, if carefully and prayerfully studied. 
Modernism, which of late years has been making sad havoc in 
the Church of England, never made the slightest appeal to him. ° 
The more he studied the arbitrary and destructive reasonings 
of the higher critics, the more he distrusted them and their 
ways. He was always on the side of orthodoxy, possessing a 
temperament and an intellect that could not understand how de- 
niers of a Christian creed could conscientiously hold the of- 
fice of priest or bishop in a Christian Church. The same hon- 
est mind made him incapable of understanding the spirit which 
prompted some High Churchmen to rece?ve Communion in a 
Catholic church or go to confession to a Catholic priest while 
traveling on the Continent. 

The problem of loyalty to the principles of the Anglican 
Establishment was a far more serious one. The question 
that met him imperiously was: “Am I being loyal—what to?” 
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A Catholic never asks whether he is loyal to the Church, or the 
Pope or the bishop—it is all the same to him. But an Anglican, 
unless temperamentally an English lover of compromise, must 
often worry about the paucity and ambiguity of his Church’s 
title-deeds, and ask where the truth lies between so many 
divergent teachings. Some said, be loyal to the Prayer Book. 
Such a theory, however, opened the door for a quite disastrous 
elasticity of conscience, for on many questions the Prayer 
Book is either silent, or obstinately oracular. Some said, be 
loyal to the your bishop. But the bishop was a functionary 
responsible to a legal body, the Church of England, which 
had fixed laws and could have more tomorrow if Parliament 
saw fit to pass them. He was a mere servant of the Crown, like 
any civil magistrate. For a number of years—from 1911 on— 
the only authority Mr. Knox recognized was the authority of 
all the decrees and tradition, which were operative in the 
English Church in 1500—before the breach with Rome. 

Catholics often wonder at the unconcern with which An- 
glicans face the many great crises in their Church. One would 
think that vast pumbers would “secede” to Rome in view of 
such facts as the united communion at Hereford on the occa- 
sion of the coronaiion, or the appointment of the rationalist 
Dean of Durham as Bishop of Hereford a few months ago. 
The “ Ultramarines” ought to have acknowledged the Papal 
claims at the time of the Kikuyu controversy, but compara- 
tively few really did. Mr. Knox’s view is that the British people 
are not clear-headed or logical. There is a great deal of hur- 
rying to and fro and a great demand for action amoug the 
younger clergy, but no one thinks for a moment of packing his 
trunks. The Establishment is a comfortable religion, wherein 
a man may live in perfect peace and contentment, no mat- 
ter what his opinions or his practice may be. 

Did Bishop Weston in the Kikuyu controversy denounce 
the right of Modernism to hold high office in the Establishment, 
the Erastian London Spectator spoke of persecution and 
liberty of thought. Did he object to the open pulpit, 
the admission of non-Anglicans to communion in Anglican 
churches, or the conducting of a united communion service by 
an Anglican bishop in a non-Episcopal church, he was called to 
task for his bigotry and intolerance, and reminded of the 
power of Parliament over an episcopate that really could not, 
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on its principles, teach with any divine certainty. At a dinner 
with some clerical dons, Mr. Knox in his humorous way char- 
acterized the report of the Archbishop’s findings: “The Com- 
mission comes to the conclusion that the service at Kikuyu was 
eminent’y pleasing to God, and must on no account be re- 
peated.” In a clever pamphlet, entitled Reunion All Round, he 
showed the absurdity of the position held by Bishop Weston’s 
opponents. He said: “If it was the duty of all Christian 
bodies to unite for worship, sinking their differences on each 
side, why should the movement be confined to Christians? 
What about the Jews, from whom we were only separated by 
the Council of Jerusalem? And if the Jews, why nct the Mo- 
hammedans? We could always split the difference between 
monogamy and tetragamy by having two wives all round. The 
Brahmins presented few difficulties. ... Perhaps after all, char- 
ity should demand of us that we should accept the submission 
of the Pope. We might even join with the atheists in a com- 
mon definition of the Divine Nature, asserting it to involve ex- 
istence and non-existence simultaneously.” 

Still, strangely enough, except for a six weeks attack of 
“Roman fever ” in 1910, Mr. Knox for many years had no idea 
of making his submission to Rome. It was only on the occa- 
sion of his brother’s “first Mass” that he began to question 
seriously the validity of Anglican orders. Perhaps he said to 
himself, “ neither he nor I was a priest, nor was this Mass, nor 
was this host the Saving Host.” He adds: “Therc is no such 
bully as a logical mind. My intellect, peepirg down the vistas 
of a mere doubt, forced my eyes open to the mockery it in- 
volved.” He wrote at once to his father, the Bishop of Man- 
chester, opening to him his doubts about the Anglican posi- 
tion; he discussed the problem with his many friends; he “ read 
round” the subject of the Papacy and the Reformation; he 
sought the advice of experts on both sides. 

Some told him it was a case of war-nerves; others coun- 
seled parish work, that he might forget the problems of con- 
troversy; others urged him to go slowly, and not be won 
over by the glamour of “ the seven hills.” He did the best thing 
possible: he prayed for light. 

The anti-Papal books suggested by his friends had an 
effect directly contrary to their hopes. He calls to mind, for 
example, a passage in Milman, in which he comments upon the 
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extraordinary precision with which, time after time, the Bish- 
ops of Rome managed to foresee which side the Church would 
eventually take in a controversy, and “ plumped™” for it be- 
forehand. The Church fixes the date of Easter, the Church de- 
cides that heretics need not be baptized, the Church decides 
that the Incarnate combined two Natures in One Person. This 
uncanny capacity for taking the pulse of the Church is ascribed 
by Milman partly to the extreme cunning of the early Pontiffs, 
and partly to their geographically central position. It at once 
occurred to Mr. Knox that there was another explanation. “I 
could have laughed aloud,” he writes. 

He began fo understand that all the substitutes invented by 
men at various times for the full Petrine claims were simply 
zigzag paths which came to the same thing in the end; they all 
led to Rome. Modernism, Tractarianism, Consensusfidelium- 
ism, and Gallicanism all demanded the Pope. He was begin- 
ning to see a light in the forest of doubting. © 

At the same time he tells us that the Church of Rome held 
out to him no sensible attraction whatever. The whole sys- 
tem gave him no pleasure to contemplate. For well over a 
year, he gave himself up to self-questioning, brooding, and to 
something not unlike despair. He spoke to few friends of his 
difficulties, not only from an instinct of reticence, but because 
he felt it an impertinence to inflict his troubles upon others. 
But with his ears ever strained to catch the divine call, he was 
conscious at least that he was not going back. He gave up 
preaching and the hearing of confessions; he studied the 
problem from every side in the calm retreat of Shrewsbury 
School; he prayed earnestly for light, and, at last, the answer 
came. 

Grac:: finally triumphed during a retreat at Farnborough 
Abbey, and he entered the Kingdom of Heaven as a little child. 
“Tt was as if I had been a man homeless and needing shelter, 
who first of all had taken refuge under a shed at the back of 
an empty house. Then he tried a back door in the building it- 
self and found it locked. ... And then he tried the front door, 
and found that it had been open all the time.” 

The old charge that the convert to Rome finds his liberty 
cramped and restricted in numberless ways, he answers as 
many a convert before him: “The curious thing is that my 
experience has been exactly the opposite. I have been over- 
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whelmed with the feeling of liberty—the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. As an Anglican I was forever bothering about 
this and that detail of correctness. Was this doctrine one that 
an Anglican could assert as of faith? Was this scruple of 
conscience one to be encouraged or to be fought? And above 
all, was I right? Were we all doing God’s will, or merely play- 
ing at it?” 

There is not one word of bitterness in this fascinating auto- 
biography. On the contrary, Mr. Knox has a feeling of un- 
bounded gratitude to God for having been born in a Church 
which proved so excellent a schoolmaster to bring him to 
Christ. He has only words of kindness for the friends he has 
left behind, and words of gratefulness towards the new friends 
who have welcomed him sv heartily into the Church of his fore- 
fathers. In his last chapter he prophesies that after the War 
only two great institutions which override the boundaries of 
country will dispute for the mastery of the souls of men, 
Catholicism and Socialism. May this brilliant young convert— 
he is only thirty—live long to do battle for the cause of the 
Church of God. 





ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


An Invocation. 
BY JOSEPH I. C. CLARKE. 


ILLUMINED magic of the ether, shine 

When day is done upon this desk of mine, 

And with thy gleam first struck ’tween star and star, 
And held in angels’ censers swung afar, 

See that whate’er I write shall bear the sign 

Of truth and love in every upright line; 

And if I write the false, then quench thy spark, 

And leave me to the demons of the dark— 

Until, before my contrite heart, their flight 

Shall win once more the blessing of the light. 


VOL. CviI.—50 











GEORGES GUYNEMER: KING OF FRENCH AIRMEN. 
BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


3] HE triumph of mind over matter: of an iron will 

over the limitations of a fragile body, was seldom 

more magnificently illustrated than in the life of 

Georges Guynemer, the hero of more than fifty 
— air victories. 

He was born in 1894, his father was an archeologist of 
some renown, but among his earlier forebears there were many 
soldiers and their spirit descended on the lad. The youngest 
of three children and the only boy of the family, his extreme 
delicacy of constitution gave much anxiety to his parents. At 
the age of twelve, when he was placed at the Collége Stanislas 
in Paris, he looked much younger than his years, his small, 
white face illumined only by big, black eyes, His professors 
and fellow pupils remember him as somewhat undisciplined 
and independent, but loyal, kind-hearted, intelligent and ab- 
solutely incapable of any base or unworthy thought. 

When the War broke out, he endeavored to enter the flying 
corps: he had a gift for mechanics and had long felt drawn to 
a branch of the service that, four years ago, had not attained 
its present importance. His frail appearance and insufficient 
health caused him to be rejected twice, but in November, 1914, 
after repeated efforts, he obtained admission as a “ pupil 
mechanician” at the Pau camp. He looked, so say his com- 
rades, like a “ little girl” dressed up as a soldier. In January, 
1915, his close attention to every detail of his profession, ad- 
vanced him to the “ pupil pilot ” class, and in February he was 
promoted to fly for the first time. From that moment his real 
vocation was evident; the work absorbed and delighted him; 
the “fields of air” became his domain, where he soon reigned 
by right divine of his marvelous gifts as a pilot and a marks- 
man. His energy dominated his fragile body to such an extent 
that he seemed to make one with his airship. It obeyed his 
every movement like a well-trained instrument. He showed 
the coolness, foresight, presence of mind, and close attention 
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to details of an older man, combined with a childish enjoy- 
ment of danger and a delight in his own success that was not 
vanity, but the outcome of happy and confident youth. In 
those early days, his captain, discerning his aptitudes, wrote in 
his notebook under Guynemer’s name: “ Very young, but his 
extraordinary confidence and his natural gifts will soon make 
him an excellent pilot.” 

Towards the middle of the following year, the French 
flying corps that, so far, had served only as scouts, graduaily 
assumed tue position of a fighting corps, and as such has con- 
tinued to render valuable services. 

On July 19th, Guynemer brought down his first German 
aéroplane, and five minutes later he landed himself and his 
companion within the French lines. “Where is the pilot?” 
asked a colonel, who had watched the aérial engagement. 
Guynemer came forward, a slim figure with a girlish face. 
“How old are you?” “ Twenty-two.” “Well, well,” said the 
gray-haired officer, “children are now our best soldiers.” An- 
other colonel, whose*men had followed every detail of the fight, 
wrote his congratulations to these “ children,” both of whom a 
few days later received the military medal. 

For some months, the young airman was attached to a 
camp near Compiégne, where his people lived, and frequently 
he flew over his home. When, as sometimes happened, his 
fragile health obliged him to take a few days leave, he pined 
for his airship, and made his oldest sister promise to wake hin 
whenever the weather was fine. She conscientiously did so, 
and the lad would go off for a few hours chase and come back 
refreshed. One Sunday his father met him as he was coming 
out from Mass. “Papa, I have lost my Boche, you must find 
him,” he said, and then explained that he had brought down a 
German airship, which had fallen in the woods some distance 
away. He was due at headquarters, so he confided to his father 
the search for his victim. 

The boy’s pursuit of the enemy through the fields of air 
was sportsmanlike in its enjoyment. In December, 1915, he 
continued to add to his victories, but in February, 1915, before 
Verdun he was wounded. After a brief stay at a hospital, he 
insisted, although imperfectly restored to health, on joining 
his comrades in the Somme, and again, at short intervals, 
brought down several enemy planes. His boldness never made 
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him careless. He always examined carefully every technical 
detail of his machine, leaving nothing to chance. 

To the end of his short career, this conqueror of fifty-three 
German aircraft (only fifty-three were duly authenticated but 
many more were brought down by him) retained his girlish 
countenance; the delicate features quivered with emotion and 
the black eyes burnt like coals in the pale face. He owned to 
his sister that. when he took up his work after being wounded, 
he knew fear for the first time, and to conquer the sensation, 
set himself the task of remaining under the enemy’s fire for a 
given time, manceuvring but not firing. He always believed 
that this saved his nerves and restored his self-confidence. 

During the summer of that year, Guynemer, now a 
lieutenant, added new victories to his list. In July, 1916, his 
journal mentions that on the 9%h, 10th, 11th, 16th, 26th, 28th, he 
brought down or severely damaged hostile airships. On Sep- 
tember 23d, he disposed of three, but after this triple suc- 
cess he was himself brought to earth by the French artillery. 
He was picked up, stunned and bleeding, but alive, and on 
being recognized, was carried in triumph by the men, while 
the spirited “ Marseillaise ” rose from the trenches! In Lor- 
raine, his next post, he continued to add to his victories, and 
is mentioned in dispatches as an unequaled pilot, pilote in- 
comparable. 

In the spring of that same year, 1917, he and his escadrille, 
les Cigognes—the Storks—were removed to the Aisne front, 
and here in one day—May 25th—he brought down four Ger- 
man machines. The enemy newspapers alluded to him as “ the 
glory of French aircraft.” These repeated victories so in- 
creased his boldness that on May 27th, alone and single 
handed, he attacked six German airships and came out vic- 
torious and safe. His fearlessness does not, however, suffice to 
explain his success; it was due, in no less degree, to the pre- 
cision of his methods, to his presence of mind, and his skill as 
a marksman. The men in the trenches were never happier 
than when, with boyish delight, he manceuvred above them; his 
aérial flights were followed with passionate interest by the 
patient soldiers below. On July 5th, he received the Legion 
of Honor at the hands of General Franchet d’Esperey. The 
ceremony took place in a plain bounded by hills; the sun was 
shining brightly; the hero’s family was present and when the 
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ceremony was over, the troops marched past a slim boyish 
figure with a pale face and luminous eyes. Beneath the pic- 
turesqueness of the scene, the military music, the enthusiasm of 
the soldiers, the sunshine that glorified the. whole, !ay a tragic 
significance; many present felt that the shadow of death hov- 
ered over the hero of the day. 

It was impossible for a human frame to ‘stand this con- 
tinual strain of mind and body, so after having brought down 
three more aircraft, Guynemer was sent to recruit his strength 
near the sea. A great wish of his had just been gratified. He 
had long dreamed of an airship constructed according to his 
own design, with which he believed he might achieve even 
greater successes. An engineer, M. Bechereau, entered into his 
plans and undertook the work. The boy’s own knowledge of 
mechanics and his attention to all the details of the trade, gave 
him a certain authority in the matter, and he was allowed to 
go to Paris, from time to time, to superintend. the building 
of his magic airship: In February he wrote to his father that 
his new machine Would be better than anything he could 
hope for. “I can think of nothing else,” he adds. 

His photograph being widely circuiated through the 
country, he was often recognized when he passed through 
Paris; this kind of celebrity provoked, rather than pleased him. 
If he loved glory, says his biographer, M. Henri Bordeaux, he 
hated ostentation. By this time he had been decorated by all 
the Allied powers: Belgium, Rumania, Russia, Montenegro, 
Great Britain, Serbia. He seldom wore all his crosses, but he 
often used, at his friends’ request, to turn them out of his 
pockets to show them. “What decoration is wanting to your 
collection?” once said a lady, from whose lips I heard the 
story. “The wooden cross that I shall have some day,” replied 
the lad gravely. The words sounded to the listener like a 
funeral knell. Her own grandson, Guynemer’s comrade and 
contemporary, had been lately killed on board his airship and 
was at rest under a wooden cross in a frontier cemetery. 

The new airship was used for the first time by its owner 
on the fifth of July, the day he received the Legion of Honor. 
With it he gained new victories in Flanders, but again his 
strength seemed failing; yet, such was his passion for his 
work, those who loved him hardly ventured to sugg-st that he 
should, for a time, take the command of a training school for 
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airmen, where his personality and his gifts would have bene- 
fited his pupils. On August 17th, 18th and 20th he brought 
down more German planes, but although he had lost none of 
his boldness, his best friends realized that the nerve tension 
of this boy in his twenties was becoming acute to the breaking 
point. His father discreetly counseled him to apply for a post 
where his technical knowledge of the craft would come irto 
play. “No one has a right to leave the front,” replied Guyne- 
mer. “I know what you mean. Do not let us speak of it: self- 
sacrifice is never wasted.” 

On August 28, 1917, his machine needing repairs, he came 
to Paris to overlook the work, and for the last time his slight 
figure was seen at the church of St. Pierre de Chaillot, where 
the parish clergy knew and loved him. He always went there 
for confession and Holy Communion, and often, before leaving 
the church, stopped to convers« with the kindly priesis, who 
were impressed by his generesity and modesty. “My comrades 
do as well as I do,” he would say when they congratulated him 
on his victories. On the occasion of this last visit, they were 
struck by his gravity, it was touched with sadness. Starding 
in the sacristy; after having been to the Sacraments, F > replied 
to their affectionate greetings by the word: “ Hodie mihi, cras 
tibi; I cannot escape. I will certainly be kiiled.” The words 
came back to his listeners when, on the eleventh of September, 
just two weeks later, they heard that the king of french air- 
men was “ missing.” 

That day Georges Guynemer started at 8:25 to “bring 
down a Boche;” his comrades, more and more impressed by 
his strained expression and nervous fatigue, tried, under dif- 
ferent pretexts, to keep him at the camp. He went, in spite of 
their remonstrances, and, for a time, flew neck and neck with 
one of his favorite comrades. Eight German airships having 
appeared, Guynemer directed his companion to disperse them, 
to facilitate his own task of bringing them down. The two got 
separated and, from that moment, Georges Guynemer was 
never seen again by his own people. 

One of his pupils described to me the consternation that 
reigned along the line that afternoon, how telephones and 
telegraphs worked from one post to another, how British and 
Belgian airmen flew to inquire. The men of his command 
refused to believe their chief had fallen! The suspense lasted 
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ten days, then a written message was dropped within the Brit- 
ish lines; it stated that Captain Georges Guynemer had been 
brought down in an air fight above Poélcapelle, that he was 
shot through the head and had been buried at Poélcapelle with 
military honors. The news of his death was confirmed by the 
Swiss Red Cross, but a certain mystery prevails as to his burial; 
when on October 4th the British troops took possession of 
Poélcapelle, they found no trace of his grave. Hence, the 
persistence with which the French people clung to the hope 
that the lad, who was a national hero, might be a prisoner. A 
message that came through the King of Spain on November 8th, 
confirmed the news of Guynemer’s death, but still left un- 
solved the mystery of his last resting place. 

Throughout France, the young airman’s fame was cele- 
brated, but the Mass said for him at Compiégne by the Bishop 
of Beauvais was particularly impressive: his comrades were 
present, some grievously wounded and all cut to the heart by 
the loss of one, of whom they wrote: “He was our friend and 
our chief; our pride and our ideal.” 

1 According to our press reports, Guynemer’s body was discovered later by a 
Canadian soldier. He died evidently of a bullet wound in the head. The first finger 


of his left hand was missing, so it is probable Guyneme- lost control of his machine, 
and hence its fatal plunge. [Eprror.] 





HOLY COMMUNION. 


BY T. J. S. 


Not light alone nor warmth of rising sun 

Nor freshened beauty of an earth reborn, 
Bespeak the fullness of Thy Icve divine, 

Who comest to give Thyself to me at morn. 


All other gifts share but a borrowed worth: 
Glory and life and power arise from Thee. 

To make supreme Thy pledge of closest love, 
Thou gavest Thyself at early morn to me. 
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THE BOYS OF THE HOUSF. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Sige HE had been told the house was haunted, but when 
Was she came to it, in the second year of the War, it 
did not seem to her that its ghosts could be any- 
thing but gentle. The house was a low, brooding, 
tender old mother of children. The long corri- 
dors, the odd twists and turns, the little bowery and flowery 
rooms, were all delightful. 

There was one long low room, with four windows set 
deeply in the wall, which must at one time have been a nursery. 
She made the room her own. When she approached it from 
outside she always looked up at the windows with an expecta- 
tion of children’s faces and children’s brown and golden heads 
looking at her. Perhaps they were there. She was too short- 
sighted to see them if they were; or perhaps she only imagined 
things. 

It was just the house for children to play in, with front 
and back staircases, rooms opening one into another, deep 
doors, covered with curtains and hidden sometimes by an arti- 
cle of furniture, a wardrobe or a bed on the other side. Her 
own children delighted in it. It was full of nooks and corners. 
Outside were spacious stable-yards, with lofts above the stables 
and granaries approached by twisting stone stairs. There was 
a lake, famous for its wild birds, covered with water-lilies in 
summer, with a boat which you might navigate between the 
tall reeds. There were the most enchanting back-waters. Lit- 
tle spits of land ran between the back-water, and if you were 
agile you could spring from one grassy path to another, or walk 
across an unsteady plank, surprising a heron or coot, or a flock 
of wild duck, or the moorhen’s chickens; every kind of water- 
fowl haunted the little lake and the back-waters, to say nothing 
of the wild geese in the wonderful winter skies and the gulls 
that came when the storms were out in the Atlantic. 

There were all sorts of delicious walks in the woods and 
coppices, and in spring there were such a plentitude of prim- 
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roses as she had never seen anywhere else. If you can imagine 
to yourself ‘a grassy hill, so covered with primroses that for a 
time there was no sign of grass between the flowers. The prim- 
roses had run over it like a tide and had run out es a tide will 
in little tongues, leaving a trail of pale greenish-yellow foam 
behind. 

Someone said one day: “The primroses must have been 
pianted here, but what a labor! It would take the tirelessness 
of children to put in all those roots! ” 

After that, she had a dream of children, generation after 
generation, planting the primroses, bringing them in from the 
woods in little wheelbarrows and “ dibbiag ” them in with toy 
trowels. 

It was in the winter following her coming that she began 
to have an idea that the house was haunted, but so sweetly 
haunted! Shkz heard a light young foot cross the hall not ten 
paces from her. When she called no one answered: there was 
no one there. 

Then, in the shadows—the house was full of shadows that 
winter—down the long corridor or as she went up the stairs, 
something flitted before her, a boy’s shape, light and slender. 
She caught a glimpse of it, thin as mist, against the end win- 
dow of the corridor. From behind a closed door she heard a 
boy’s laugh. Sometimes she heard voices—always young 
voices. When other people heard them she argued about the 
acoustic properties of the house and the queer tricks played 
by sound, instancing the echo. Why, if a child laughted on the 
tennis lawn, or shouted, the house guve back the sound from all 
its open wit. lows, as though other children there laughed and 
shouted too in 2 thin fairy way. 

At first there was only one young shape, one light step 
in the corridor or crossing the hall. That was before the last 
day of the old year, when she was wakened from her sleep by 
a quick eager voice calling “Mother! Mother!” She lay 
awake in the dusk of dawn wondering if she had only dreamed 
it; but it was not a dream. The call had come to the elder of 
her boys. 

Soon the house was very quiet. The younger boy went to 
prepare to follow his brother. The girl went to school. Bitter 
cold came and heavy snow. The old house was cut off from 
the world by its mile-long avenue. The wild duck went away 
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to the sea. The gulls became pensioners on the bounty of the 
house, robbing the little birds by force majeure. The crows 
were melancholy—black against the unspotted snow. Every- 
thing was starving. There was a track made by the rabbits to 
the trees where they ate the bark. The sheep, dirty on the 
snow, nosed about piteously, looking for a bit of grass, and 
grew lean on their bare rations of hay. The gulls screamed all 
day for food and were joined by cthers; and, if you lifted a 
blind at nights, you saw the ghosts of little rabbits and squir- 
rels running against the background of snow. 

It was at this time, when she had to walk the long corridors 
for exercise, that she became aware, quite suddenly, of two 
misty shapes where one had been. More often now she heard 
the voices and the laughter. She kegan to see glimmering faces 
in the shadows, eyes blue, eyes brown; when she looked close, 
there was nothing. Or something went by her, brushing her 
skirt, lifting her hair, as with a little wind. 

There were two of the boys. She was sure of that in time. 
One had a serious sweet young face. The other was merrier. 
There was roguery in the smile, in the blue eyes: the brown 
eyes were of a curious velvety depth—almost black. The brows 
were arched to a point. A Vandyck face. He was the elder of 
the two, she thought. It was the blue-eyed, golden-haired one 
who laughed from behind doors and peeped at her from dark 
corners. 

Then, when the snow had broken up and the grass, lib- 
erated from the ice-prison, was smelling deliciously, praising 
God; when the first lambs were running with their mothers, 
and the thrushes and blackbirds sang; when the gulls had gone 
back to sea and the rooks were making a tremendous to-do 
over the building of their houses, someone came to make a call. 
Aftcr the usual talk about the weather and the house and 
the neighbors the caller said: 

“T hear your elder boy has gone to the War. So sad that 
the two boys whe used to be in this house were killed. One 
after the other. Two beautiful boys! Their poor mother!” 

She asked when they were killed. 

“Oh, poor children! Guy last Ociober and Pat just re- 
cently. They were so devoted to each other. Pat always said 
that he was going to follow Guy—quite happily and without 
any gloom. He was such a darling—so full of life and merri- 
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ment. Guy was quite different. He was already painting 
beautifully. That is one of his pictures over there.” 

“Oh!” She had been wondering about those pictures 
with their strange glow of light and color. They lit any room 
they were in; and they were in many rooms. When you en- 
tered a room with one of these pictures in it your eye was un- 
consciously drawn to it; you saw nothing else. “I was wonder- 
ing who the painter could be. They are very beautiful. He 
gets the strange Western color, the cloud of indigo blue above 
a group of feather-like trees with their feet in the bog-flood; 
a sky of immense mole-colored cloud with light below it, light 
silver and gold and primrose green all in one.” 

“People rave about his pictures,” the caller said, getting 
up to go. “A thousand pities the War should take such as he! 
They were both beautiful boys.” 

After that she became quite familiar with the coming and 
going of the boys. She saw them or thought she saw them— 
she was so short-sighted that she could not be quite sure— 
passing through the sunlit glades of the woods, tall and young, 
one with a fond arm about the neck of the other, the golden 
head and the thrush-brown head side by side. Or they rocked 
in the boat under the dappling of the sun and the pale green 
uncurling leaves. When she c.me nearer there was no one. 
It might have been imagination. 

The house overflowed with pictures. At the end of the 
long corridor there was a room full of them, their faces turned 
to the wall. When she had taken the house from an agent, and 
had gone through the inventory with his clerk, she had not 
troubled to see what lay the other side of those canvas backs. 
But since she had become interested in the pictures of the 
elder of the two brothers, she had gone from one room to an- 
other—there were a great many rooms—examining the pic- 
tures, good, bad and indifferent. And so, at last, she came to 
the room where the pictures stood with their faces hidden, 
three or four deep. 

It was one of the long bright evenings of high summer, 
and all outside, to the height of ‘he immense sky, was flooded 
with pale gold. The room in which the pictures were faced 
North was full of a dazzling reflection. For a time noth- 
ing rewarded her search. There were many oil paintings, 
some good, some bad copies of famous originals. Very little 
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of interest. She had all but concluded that the little room 
was a lumber-room when she found a portrait. 

It was with a quick leap of the heart that she recognized 
it. It was Guy, the painter. He had been painted in a scarlet 
hunting coat and there was a little black velvet cap on his hair, 
which showed brown beneath it. There were the velvety brown 
eyes and the thin brows arched to a point. The skin was olive- 
hued, with something of the color of a ripe pear in the cheeks. 
The lips were sweet and grave. There was something compas- 
sionate in the young face, from which she turned away half- 
frightened. 

The picture was not well painted—it was amateurish— 
but there was life in it. The great flood of pale gold from the 
North sky seemed to have a reflection from the depths of the 
brown eyes. Sharply she turned the picture again with its 
face to the other canvases. She loved it, but it hurt her. 

During that summer, with the succession of its flowers, 
they did not often come. Once, smelling the sharp sweet- 
ness of clove-pinks under her window, she looked up from her 
writing and had a momentary glimpse of the boys: but they 
stayed away so long sometimes that she thought they were 
gone for ever. Sometimes too, she haa a sense that thew were 
there, though she could not see them. She prayed for them 
with her own boys, and others in peril, and those killed in the 
War, in the little oratory where they had knelt at their child- 
ish and boyish prayers. It seemed to her that in the narrow 
room with its Crucifix, its never extinguished lamp and flowers, 
where they were glad to see her come and grieved when she 
went away, these two young sons of the house often knelt 
beside her. When she lifted her bowed head from the prie- 
dieu at which she knelt she saw them, or thought she saw them. 
It was as though they too, like all the others whose p‘ciures 
hung about the Crucifix or crept close to It on the table with 
its fair linen cloth, like those whose names were on the scrolls 
that hung either side of the Crucifix, found the shrine warm to 
troop into out of the night and rain. 

She was not at all afraid of these gentle ghosts. On the 
contrary she felt the house lonely when they did not come: 
-he began to wonder how, when the time came for her to leave 
this place where at first she had felt castaway, she could en- 
dure that they should look for her and not find her. 
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‘No one else apparently knew of their presence. The ghosts 
the people had attributed to the house, much less pleasant 
ghosts, had no existence. She was sure of that after a couple 
of years of occupation. They would have frightened her; not 
these radiant boys—yes, they were radiant. In that third long 
winter they shone on her in those glimpses with a most be- 
nignant light, their presence became a reassurance. She 
thought that if the old hideous ghosts the people had believed 
in were to come, these young knights would be flashing sword 
in hand on either side of her to protect her. 

That was the winter when her eider boy was in deadly 
peril, and the younger was c»ming near the point to go. The 
elder boy was in the East, threatened as much by pestilence 
as by fire and sword. Someone had said to her: “Every man 
who stays long enough, unless he is disabled and sent home not 
to return, is killed at last.” 

She did not know if it were true or not. She heard it with 
a faint cold wonder that anyone should say the like to the 
mother of a son out there amid the deadly rivers, with the 
sudden agonizing diseases that lay in ‘wait for him if he went 
scathless from shell or sword. 

Some time midway of this winter, the young ghosts de- 
serted her. As she went up and down the house, shaking if the 
dogs barked, lest there should be a telegram, she looked in 
vain for them in the places where they had shone upon her like 
a light in mist. No more when she knelt at prayer did they 
kneel beside her. They had deserted the house. And now the 
least Jonely place in the wintry house was the oratory, where 
the pictured faces of “her boys” as she called them—many a 
one came to her for comfort in these days because somehow 
the tale of her comfort had got abroad—brought her reassur- 
ance when the wind cried around the house like a banshee, and 
her heart was heavy and cold for what might be happening far 
away. 

Then, midway of a great frost, there came news, not the 
news she dreaded, but the news she had hoped for. He was 
wounded. He had fought a great fight: he was to be decorated. 
These things she knew afterwards. When the news came that 
he had been wounded and would be seat home she felt that 
it was an answer to her prayers. He would be out of it, out of 
that hell of sickness and death; she would have him to nurse 
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back to health. Curiously enough it did not occur to her that he 
might die of his wounds. He had been two years from her arms. 
Now that he was coming home her heart sang like a bird’s. 

The most wonderful May that was ever known had come on 
the tracks of a dreadful spring, and the primroses had re- 
placed the snow—since they had so short a time to stay there 
was never such a blossoming—when she brought him home. 
She had gone as far as she could to meet him. What dismay 
she felt at the first sight of him—this gaunt, serious suffering 
man to be her boy, her little boy, as she had called him in her 
tender thoughts, though his brother was still her littlest one, 
her “ baby ”—she hid in her heart. His eyes had leaped at her 
out of their deep sockets. “By Jove, Mummie, how pretty and 
how young you look! ” he said. 

He was there still—her own boy, gay and full of singing, 
the soul of him just the same only hurt—to be coaxed back to 
what he once was. 

She brought him home to the primroses. He lay out 
among them on an invalid couch, and the scent of them, he 
said, clung to everything, the soft wind came with the salt of 
the ocean in it and the days were hot; gorse and pine gave out 
delicious pungent odors, and the color crept back to his cheeks. 
He smiled—he had been very slow in smiling—and after a 
while he talked; but by that time all the primroses had flocked 
back to Fairyland for another year, and the white pinks had 
come and the forget-me-nots were like a sheet of sky under the 
apple trees. 

She had aot asked him about his wound nor about the 
battle. But one day when he said at last that he was better, he 
talked of his own accord and his talk flowed on quietly, like 
the lapping of a wave, even when he talked of dreadful things. 

“T have been wanting to tell you,” he said, “ of the two to 
whom I owe my life. They came to my help when I was left 
behind, wounded. You know I was two nights and a day under 
the Turkish fire between the trenches. The odd thing was that 
they had been fighting beside me in the advance, and one was 
an Irish Guardsman and the other was in the Dublins. There 
were no Dublins there and no Irish Guards; and I remember 
wondering how they came to be there. Anyhow they were 
great fighters. 

“Yes?” she said, breathlessly. “Yes?” 
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“ Sometime I will tell it to you at length,” he said, lying with 
closed eyes, “ when I am quite well and you can bear it. We 
were up against the enemy guns. Our men were going down 
all over the place. Over and over again I felt one or the other 
of these two covering me. They did not seem to get hit them- 
selves. They were like lions—irresistible.” 

“Yes?” she said again. “Yes?” 

“There were a'good many prisoners taken,” he went on. 
“When our men fell bac. I was left behind, pumping blood 
like a horse. J once saw a horse bleed to death. It was an 
artery. Nothing could stop it. I was bleeding like that; and 
I was in sickening pain. I suppose I must have fainted or some- 
thing. I know that I had been calling cut for someone to come 
and finish me, and I must have gone off. When I knew any- 
thing again the stars were above me—immense stars they were, 
like lamps rather than the tiny specks we have here. I didn’t 
know at first whether they were stars or star shells, only as 
they stayed I concluded they must be stars. You see I couldn’t 
think very well, I was ragingly thirsty, and though it was night 
there came a hot desert wind that parched me. Soon I said to 
myself the sun would rise; then. . . . Before I could do more 
than think of the torture, someone lifted my head and held 
water to my lips. Such woeter! It tasted as though it came 
from Paradise. Someone else was doing something to the 
wound, so gently. The bleeding had stopped, I felt something 
soft under me. It was grass. And I thought to myself that I 
knew now about green pastures and cool waters.” 

She listened—her lips apart, her eyes fixed on his face. 

‘ “Well, dear?” she breathed, when he paused. 

“There’s not much more,” he said. “I’m afraid....I am 
rather slow. How keen you are!” 

She said to herself that he was tired. Ske ought not to let 
him talk more now, bat she said nothing to stop him; she must 
hear the rest. 

“It was those two again,” he went on. “The Irish Guards- 
man and the Dublin Fusilier. J believe they carried me in. 
The chaps said I must have wriggled in. They had no idea any 
one had been left behind. They thought they had picked up 
everyone. I never found who those two fellows were. No one 
had seen them. I’d never have got in only for them. As soon 
as the sun got up I’d have been potted. That is all... now.” 
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“ Don’t talk any more,” she said, hastily. “You must rest. 
You can just say yes or ho. Was one—the Irish Guardsman— 
brown-eyed, with closely growing brown hair—the color of 
an Irish setter. Eyebrows with a queer pointed arch to them— 
a straight nose? 

“Yes, I noticed the eyebrows. They gave him a look of 
asking a question. Do you know him then?” 

“ And the other, peculiarly merry-looking, blue eyed, fair- 
haired, very long dark lashes to the eyes?” 

“T don’t think . .. I noticed the lashes. He was fair—and 
he laughed, even then.” 

He opened his eyes, looking at her in wonder. 

“Wait a moment,” sne said. 

She ran upstairs, her heart beating fast. She dragged the 
portrait of the elder son of the house from where it stood be- 
hind two or three others. The dust of it was on her white 
dress as she carried it downstairs and went back on to the 
lawn. 

“Hello!” he said, “I ought to be carrying that for you. 
Why have you dragged that great thing out here?” 

“Can you look, dear?” she asked, supporting the picture 
on the end of the couch. 

“It is the Irish Guardsman,” he said. “So you do know 
him?” 

“He used to live here. The other was his brother, the 
golden one. I'll tell you all about them another time. You’ve 
been talking too much and must have a good rest.” 

As she went away with the portrait she said to herself: 

“ Now, I shall not he so much afraid of my baby boy going 
to the War.” 




















PASSIFLORA. 
BY HARRIETTE WILBUR. 


P Yea, a sign 
*"Twixt God and man; a record of that hour 
What the expiatory act divine 
Cancelled that curse which was our mortal dower 
It is the cross!—-Sir Aubrey de Vere. 


AHE blue or common passion flower has been 
m@ termed “ Holy Rood Flower,” and it is the ecclesi- 
astical emblem of Holy Cross Day, observed 
September 14th in memory of the return of the 
" true Cross to Jerusalem in 628, after its recovery 
by Heraclius from the Persians, probably originally celebrating 
the consecration of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem in the year 335. For, according to the familiar couplet: 





The passion flower long has blow’d 
To betoken us signs of the Holy Rood. 


The Spanish friars in America first called it “flower of 
the Passion” (flos passionis), a name which has never been 
changed. It is one of the great contributions of the Western 
hemisphere to the symbolical flowers of Christendom, and its 
star-like blossoms have taken a worthy place beside the mysti- 
cal roses and trefoils of ecclesiastical decorations, never more 
appropriately than in the iron work of the beautiful choir- 
screens at Lichfield and at Hereford. 


The cross-marked flowers of passion hang o’er the vic- 
tor’s palm. —Anon (“In a Dominican Priory ’’). 


It was regarded as “ the flower of the five wounds,” by which 
the Passion was set forth, so that in due season it might assist, 
when its marvels should Le -xplained to them, in the conver- 
sion of the people of Mexico, where it grew. The early Fathers 
saw in its bud the Eucharist, in its half-open flower the star in 
the East, and in the full bloom they could point out how the five 
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anthers represented the five wounds received by Christ when 
nailed to the cross, the triple style being the three nails em- 
ployed, one for each of the hands, the other for the feet; the 
anthers are the hammer, cup, and sponge; in the central re- 
ceptacle one can detect the pillar of the Passion, and in the fila- 
ments forming the corona is seen a representation of the crown 
of thorns. The five sepals and five petals stood for the ten 
faithful apostles, and the whole calyx depicts the nimbus, or 
glory, with which the scared head is surrounded. Then, too, 
in its leaves are the spear-head with their glandular thirty 
pieces of silver, and its tendrils are the cords that bound the 
Lord. A curious old drawing shows not only a likeness to the 
implements of the crucifixion, but the objects themselves in 
miniature: the column, nails, crown, cup, and all. In allusion 
to the flower habit of half-closing to a bell form, a churchman 
wrote: “It may be well that in His infinite wisdom it pleased 
Him to create it thus shut up and protected, as though to indi- 
cate that the wonderful mysteries of the cross and of His Pas- 
sion were to remain hidden from the heathen people of those 
countries until the time preérdained by His Highest Majesty.” 
In an old tradition, it was the passion flower which climbed the 
cross and fastened about the scars in the wood where the nails 
had been driven through the hands and feet of the Sufferer, 
and so absorbed their imprint. 


A flower that had so wild a charm and grace, 
That penple call it the flower of the Passion. 
Purple and sulphur pale, from out the sod 
Of Calvary, they say, this blossom burst 
When men had crucified the Son of God, 
And shed his blood to heal the world accurst;— 
Blood witness, it is named, and you will find 
That every several instrument of malice 
All tools of martyrdom of various kind 
It carried counterfeited in its chalice. 
Each requisite of pain the flower adorns, 
From out its torture chamber nothing fails, 
The spittle and the cords, the crown of thorns, 
The cross, the cup, the hammer, and the nails.—Heine. 


In the language of flowers, the passion flower, when held 
erect, speaks of “ Faith,” but when held reversed implies “ re- 
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ligious superstition.” One writer says that its evanescence and 
its rays of glory make it fitted to symbolize human life. How- 
ever, by long association, it suggests sorrow: 


















The plant where pious maids discern the passion, 
The death by which we live.—Hartiey Coleridge. 


But, for that she hath wept, 
And over buried hopes long vigil kept, 
Bring mystic passion flowers, 
To tell the tale of sacrificial hours 
When. lifting up her cross, 
She bore it bravely on through pain and loss. 
—Julia C. R. Dorr. 


And round his brow the dying Autumn weaves 
An empty wreath of faded passion-flowers.—H.H. 


The passion flowers are an American species exclusively, 
generally found within or near the tropics. The different 
species are chiefly climbers, and are very handsome plants. 
Several were, long since, naturalized in Europe and regarded 
as one of the most graceful of plants for training upon walls 
and trellis work. C. P. Cranch tells us that, at Sorrento, it is 
a common sight to see “the passion flowers twining through 
couniless roses;” indeed, most of the poetical quotations on 
the plant indicate its thorough adoption by the Old World: 


In and out the balconies thin stems 

Went twisting, and the chains of passion fl ‘. rs, 

But, blossom and phantasmal orb of fruit 

Aiternate swung, and lengthened every hour. 
—Harriet E. H. King (“Palermo’”’). 


The thatch was ail bespread 
With climbing passion flowers; 
They were wet, and glistened with raindrops shed 
That day in genial showers. 
—Jean Ingetow (“Cottage in a Chine’’). 


The common, or blue Passion flower (passiflora cxrulea) 
is a native of Brazil and Peru, where its branches often climb 
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to the tops of the highest trees, where they sustain themselves 
by means of strong tendrils, and send out a succession of the 
most curious and beautiful flowers, of a lovely blue color with- 
out and purplish and white within, the filamentous corona be- 
ing of the same color as the petals. The blossoms possess a 
faint smell, and last for a single day only; the fruit is egg- 
shaped, of the size of a large plum, yellowish when ripe, and 
filled with a sweetish unpleasant pulp and black seeds. This 
is well-known in Europe, where it has been grown since 1699, 
and is now a favorite greenhouse and garden plani. One poet 
refers to it as “ the queen, the peerless passion flower;” it was 
one of the flowers which grew in “ Maud’s” garden of roses 
where 
A lion ramps at the top,— 


He is claspt by a passion flower. 
* * > 


There has fallen a spleiudid tear 
From the passion flower at the gate—Tennyson. 


In Owen Meredith’s Lucile, we read of “the thick pas- 
sion flowers of the little wild garden,” and, in fact, there seems 
to be tendency among poets to associate this flower with 
worldly affection. Thus, a certain lover observes how, in the 
conservatory, “the passion flower o’er her bright head 
dropped,” and Edward S. Field says in A Garden Son: 


The passion-vine clings to the wall, 
But the wall is cold; it does not care 
For the passion-vine. 


Maria Lowell, however, in describing The Grave of Keats, 
notes the absence of this plant from.the tomb of this pure- 
hearted young poet, for she says: 


No. mystic-signalled passion flowers 
Spread their flat discs, while buds more fair 
Swing like great bells, in frail green towers, 
To toll away the sumzner air. 


Alfred Noyes, whose love of color is so pronounced, has 
painted a pretty picture of Passiflora cerulea in his poem A 
Flower of Old Japan: 
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For the red-cross blossoms of soft blue fire 

Were rowing and fluttering higher and higher, 
Shaking their petals out, sheaf by sheaf, 

Till with disks like shields and stems like towers 

Burned the host of the passion flowers. 


“In the land of the sun’s blessing where the passion 
flowers grow,” as Arthur O’Shaughnessy puts it, these many 
bright species make a riot of color in reds, blues, purples, 
whites, blended with the yellow fruit and the large green 
leaves, and the tall trees, “interlaced with purple passion 
flowers in gay festoons,” form gay bowers of beauty: 


The passion flower’s clinging leaves interlace 
As a screen from the glare of the setting sun. 
—Anon (“In the Tropics’’). 


And the red passion flower to the cliffs, and the dark- 
blue clematis, dlung. 
—Alfred Tennyson (“ The Voyage of Maeldune’’). 


The granadilla vine (Passiflora quadrangularis) is of 
economic importance, and has been successfully cultivated 
even in Europe for the sake of its fruit. It is a native of the 
West Indies, and the fruit, large, oblong, of a greenish yellow 
color when ripe, soft and leathery to the touch, quite smooth, 
with a very thick skin enclosing a succulent, purple pulp, of a 
sweet taste but slightly acid, is prized, because cooling and 
agreeable in that hot climate: 


Soft, spongy plums on trees wide-spreading, hang 
Plump grenadilloes.—Philip Freneau (“Santa Cruz”). 


As its specific name indicates, it has a square, ligneous stem; 
the leaves are from five to six inches long, the flowers are large, 
showy, red within, white without, and odoriferous. 


The granadilla, in its bloom, 
Hangs o’er its high, luxurious bowers 
Like fringes from a Tyrian loom. 
—Maria G. Brooks (“ Farewell to Cuba’’). 
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The name “granadilla” is the Spanish diminutive for 
“ granada,” the pomegranate, in honor of its edible fruit. 

The South American species are all hi zhly colored in blos- 
som, but those found in the Southern States are not so gay. 
Those of the flesh colored (Passiftora incarnate) are whitish 
within, with a purplish pink corona. The yellow-flowered 
(Passiflora lutea) with smal yellowish-green blossoms, and 
oval purple fruit, occurs in woodlands and thickets from Ohio 
to Florida. Another Florida species (Passiflora suberosa) has 
greenish sepals, no petals, and purpiish corona. One botanist 
names one hundred and thirty-five species of passion flower. 


The passion flower blooms red or white, 
A shadowed white, a cloudless red; 
Caressingly it droops its head, 
Its leaves, its tendrils from the light. 
—Christina Rossetti (“ Songs for Strangers and Pilgrims ’’) 


The starry passion flower still 
Up the green trellis climbs, 

The tendrils waving seem to keep 
The cadence of the rhymes. 

—Anon (“ Recollections”). 























ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 
IX. 


= 7 HE Lord answered more than He was asked on the 
Mount of Olives. Instead of stopping at the 
questions proposed, He went on to speak of His 
“coming” in another and more personally con- 
cerning sense. He declared that He would come 
: the individual at death, emphasizing this as the Parousia 
for which all should constantly be on the watch, “like men 
with loins girt and lamps lighted in their hands ”—two strik- 
ing symbols of readiness!—waiting for their Lord when He 
came back from the Wedding Feast of eternal life, to conduct 
them singly thither.1 Can it be proved that Jesus gave this 
additional sense to His “coming?” Is it possible to establish 
that He taught the privacy of His Parousia in addition to its 
publicity? It is the sole point in the Discourse, concerning 
which no proof has as yet been proffered, and upon it many 
issues of moment hang. 

Unless all signs fail, the thought of the twenty-fourth chap- 
ter of St. Matthew suddenly changes with the thirty-seventh 
verse, and we are introduced to another sense in which the 
“Son of Man shall come.” This change is indicated, among 
other things, by the conirasting of two pictures—the picture of 
the angels gathering together? His elect from the four winds; 
and the picture of individuals singly taken or left) If we can 
determine the meaning of the verse, “One is taken and one 
is left,” we have direct access to the thought of the Saviour in 
the latter part of the Discourse, and the key to the illustrative 
parables that follow.‘ 

There can be no doubt that the change of meaning, what- 
ever it be, is from the public and curious to the private and 





1 Luke xii. 35, 36. 2 éxicuvéEoucty. Matt. xxiv. 31. 


3 el¢ napadayhcverat xa! ef¢ dplerat. Matt. xxiv. 40, 41; Luke xvii. 34, 35.— Then” 
—the reference is to Jerusalem’s destruction—“ two shall be in the field; one is 
‘taken up,’ and one is left.” The prophetic present employed by St. Matthew is 
translated into the indicative future by St. Luke. 

*The Parable of the Thief. Matt. xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 39. The Parable of the 
Ten Virgins. Matt. xxv. 1-13. The Parable of the Talents. Matt. xxv. 14-30. 
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personally concerning. When the Saviour speaks of “one 
being taken, and one left, “ He is not answering a question that 
was asked Him, He is interpreting His Parousia in a new, 
unwonted light that had no flashing foregleams, even the dim- 
mest, in the literature of Israel. Even were we in possession 
of no text but that of the First Gospel, this much, at least, might 
therefrom be gathered without strain. It is the “ coming of a 
thief ;” * it is the “ coming of the Son of Man” to those whom 
He personally cautions to be ever ready to meet Him;'’ it is the 
“coming” of the Lord of that servant,’ or the Lord of those 
servants,’ either suddenly, or after a long time, to “ make a 
reckoning with them;” it is the “ coming” of the Bridegroom 
at midnight to the sleeping ten, five of whom go in with Him to 
the Wedding-Feast, and five find the entrance barred;? it is a 
“ coming ” in which the words of greeting are “ thou ” and “I,” 
either to welcome the individual to enter into the joy of his 
Lord, or to condemn him for a life mis-spent.’° 

Surely, the “coniing” which is thus described as a rela- 
tion of person to person—the Person of the Lord to the person 
of each individual servant—means something quite distinct 
from the destruction of Israel, or the cataclysmic ending of the 
world. We are in the presence of corrective teaching. The 
Lord is disestablishing the Palestinian doctrine that those phys- 
ically surviving to the end of Israel shall see salvation.** He is 
announcing to the disciples that salvation depends on their per- 
sonal relation to Him, not on their survival or non-survival to 
the.time of the city’s fall. “Who, then,” He asks them, “is 
the wise and prudent servant, whom His Lord hath set over 
His household, to give them food in due season? Blessed is 
that servant whom his Lord when He ‘cometh’ shall find so 
doing.” In other words, as the verses preceding plainly in- 
dicate:** “Blessed” is that servant—not the one “who 
waiteth and cometh to the thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five days,” but the one who is permanently ready at all times 
to be “taken up” ** into the Kingdom of eternal life, admis- 
sion into which is not conditional on one’s being alive in the last 
days of Israel, but on one’s being ready at the hour of death, 
whenever and wherever that may come. 


5 Matt. xxiv. 43. © Matt. xxiv. 44. ™Matt. xxiv. 46-50. § Matt. xxv. 19. 
* Matt. xxv. 1, 3, 10, 11. % Matt. xxv. 12, 21, 22, 26. 2 Es. vi. 25; ix. 7, 8. 
12 Matt. xxiv. 40-44. 3 ax&oto¢. Compare Daniel xii. 12. 

“ xapahaSdverat. Matt. xxiv. 40, 41; Luke xvii. 34, 35.—xapadnpouct. John xiv. 3. 
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There.is no dearth of proof that this is actual’y the in- 
tended meaning. The reference to the “coming of the Son of 
Man,” at the beginning of this section, is accompanied by a 
conjunction, the presence of which in the text gives clear warn- 
ing that something is about to be said, in addition to what went 
before. “ So shall also the coming of the Son of Man be clear ” is 
the way the verse runs in the oldest and most reliable read- 
ings.> This conjunction is not found in verse twenty-seven, 
where the meaning attached to the Parousia is the destruction 
of Jerusalem. There it is simply said: “So shall be the com- 
ing of the Son of Man.”** It is remarkable, to say the least, 
that this conjunction should be present in the second mention 
of the “ coming of the Son of Man,” and absent from the first. 
The Textus Receptus obscured matters by inserting it in verse 
twenty-seven, where Griesbach rightfully questioned the cor- 
rectness of its presence. The readings of the Matthean text 
vary; and it would be precarious to build a scientific argument 
upon them but for the supporting testimony of St. Luke, in 
whose Gospel we find this same significant “also” brought 
directly before our notice." Nor is this all. In St. Luke’s 
verse about the “ lightning,” ** which corresponds to the twenty- 
seventh of St. Matthew, there is no trace of its presence in any 
manuscript; a fact which goes clearly to prove that the refer- 
ence to Noe in both accounts is the introduction of a new 
thought.’® Grammatically, therefore, there is the strongest of 
evidence that the “coming of the Son of Man,” mentioned in 
verse thirty-seven of the Matthean report of the Discourse, is 
employed in a sense additional to the preceding, and that the 
thought behind the phrase has changed. 

What particular idea did the Saviour wish to enforce by 
the statement: “And as were the days of Noe, so shall also 
be the coming of the Son of Man. For, as they were eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that 
Noe entered into the ark; and they paid no heed until the 
flood came,” and took them all away, so shall also be the 


% oltwo. Zotar xat  mapoucla tod ulod tod dvOpwxov. Matt. xxiv. 37. 

1 oitws Borat } xapoucla tot ulod cod dvOpdxou.—Matt. xxiv. 27. 

1 ottw> Eotat xat Luke xvii. 26. - Luke xvii. 24. 

%* The yzp, sometimes inserted in Matt. xxiv. 37, is rightly rejected by Tischen- 
dorf for 3%. St. Luke has xal, xvii. 26—a sure proof that yp was not used by St. 
Matthew. * Matt. xxiv. 37-39; Luke xvii. 27.—%\0ev in both instances. 
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coming of the Son of Man.” The point of the comparison is 
not surprise and suddenness, but the exact similarity between 
the “coming” of the Flood and the “coming” of the Son of 
Man, as the text distinctly says. Those who hold that the 
comparison refers to the Second Advent in connection with 
the destruction of Jerusalem do not seem to realize that the 
text resists their view. Why should the Saviour say, if His 
words concerned the Second Advent, that His “Coming” 
would be sudden and surprising? Has He not just told His dis- 
ciples the opposite, bidding them not to take fright at wars or 
rumors of wars, or the rising of nation against nation?” ** Has 
He not just finished assuring them thet their practical judg- 
ment would prove sufficiently forewarning,” and that they need 
not grow anxious until they actually see the assembling of the 
foe? ** The Second Advent theory of the comparison is self- 
disproving. 

Jesus compares the “coming of the Son of Man” to the 
“coming” of the Flood. That is the outstanding fact in the 
text, and the grammatical indications that this is the point of 
the comparison are very strong and striking in St. Luke. When 
he likens the Lord’s coming to the “ lightning,” the third evan- 
gelist uses an adverb signifying analogy ;** but when he com- 
pares it to the “coming” of the Flood, an adverb is employed 
which indicates the exact similarity ** of the approaching “days 
of the Son of Man ” and the former ” days of Noe.” And what 
can this exact similarity mean but the destruction of the mul- 
titude, and the saving of single individuals from among the 
vast throng that shall then, as in the days of Noe, go unheed- 
ing to their doom? This thought is expressly set forth by St. 
Matthew in the very next verse: “One is taken, and one is 
left;” and its explicit setting forth offers the safest of reasons 
for concluding that such is, indeed, the purport of what pre- 
cedes. Jesus is asserting that salvation is to be private and 
individual, not public and collective, at the time of Israel’s 
destruction. He is interpreting His Parousia in the personal 
and spiritual sense of His “ coming” to the Twelve and count- 
less others, to bring salvation or rejection, at the hour of death. 
The disciples have already been cautioned to “look to them- 


* Matt. xxiv. 6, 7, 8. % Matt. xxiv. 32, 33. 
% Luke xxi. 20. **Qoxeo. Luke xvii. 24, 


*Kat xafiog éyéveto. Luke xvii. 26. Compare the té ait&é (caita) xvii. 30. 
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selves.” ** They have already been told that “he who shall 
lose his life for My sake, shall find it;?” and that he who perse- 
vereth unto the end, the same shall be saved.” ** To which the 
Lord now adds * that He is to come to each one singly at life’s 
close, to take him up, if he be ready, to the “Kingdom of 
Glory ”—a Kingdom which the Jews expected to see estab- 
lished on earth, in the storied land which their fathers trod. 
Jesus has put a new meaning into the “ coming of the Son of 
Man.” The content of this current phrase of prophecy has 
changed. 

An interesting circumstance attests this change of mean- 
ing. In his Second Epistle, St. Peter informs the Christians 
of Asia Minor that he expects to die within a short while. “I 
know,” he says, that “ the putting-off of my tabernacle cometh 
soon, as the Lord Jesus Christ hath signified unto me.” * This 
declaration of St. Peter is quite commonly connected with 
the prophecy of the Lord recorded by St. John, in which the 
Beloved Disciple is portrayed as outliving the Head of the 
College.** But with all due deference to existing opinion, this 
cannot possibly be taken as the subject of reference. In the 
Johannine Gospel, Jesus foretells the manner of St. Peter’s 
death, not its time. He predicts the future crucifixion of the 
Prince of the Apostles, but says nothing that would intimate its 
nearness—a circumstance that compels us to look elsewhere 
for the source and occasion of this forewarning utterance. 

Have we not the solution of the problem in what St. Peter 
gathered from the Lord’s words about “one being taken and 
one being left?” The Chief of the Twelve was manifestly con- 
cerned upon their utterance, because they took a parabolic 
form in which the Lord was not wont to speak to His own in 
private. “Lord,” he said to Him, “speakest Thou this Para- 
able unto us or also unto all?”*? The question is put im- 
mediately after the Parable of the Thief’s Attack, recorded by 
St. Matthew in the eschatological discourse,** and by St. Luke 
on a different occasion,** but in a context where the Lord, as 
here, is correcting the Jewish idea of salvation—deathless ex- 
istence in a Kingdom of glory on earth.** St. Matthew does not 





% Mark xiii. 9. Matt. xvi. 25. % Matt. xxiv. 13. 

*® Luke xvii. 33, 34. Notice the collocation of the two verses. 

2 Peter i. 14. 

“John xxi. 18, 19. “And this He said, signifying by what death he should 
glorify God.” % Luke xii. 41. 


* Matt. xxiv. 43. “Luke xii. 39-41. * Luke xvii. 20-37. 
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report St. Peter’s question, nor St. Luke the Lord’s answer. 
But St. Mark records the Lord’s reply in the closing verse of the 
Discourse: “ What I say to you, I say to all: Watch.” * 

Is not this the occasion to which St. Peter is referring, 
when he declares that the Lord told him of the nearness of 
His death? Have we not, therefore, the express testimony of 
the Chief of the Apostles that this was what he understood by 
the “coming” in which “ one would be taken and one left?” 
Was not this the personal lesson which he derived from the 
Parable of the Thief’s Attack, and the picture of the man whose 
own house was “ dug through,” *’ before Israel perished? What 
else could he infer from the solemn admonition: “ Wherefore, 
be you also ready, because at an hour that you know not, the 
Son of Man cometh?”** St. Peter knew very well that the 
Lord was not alluding to Jerusalem, much less to His Second 
Advent, when He spoke of a “ coming of the Son of Man” that 
would have no heralding signs. He was quick to catch the dif- 
ference between a “coming” that made its approach known 
beforehand by thé prophesied course of events and one that 
would descend upon him overnight. His question shows that 
he understood the “coming of the Son of Man” as referring 
to the hour of individual death. Death was when, and where, 
and how the “kingdom of glory” was to come. And unless 
St. Peter had the Parable of the Thief in mind, when, in his 
Second Epistle, he speaks of the Lord’s having told him that he 
was soon to die, the occasion on which Jesus so addressed him 
has escaped reporting—a supposition impossible to entertain, 
in view of the curiosity and excitement which such a prophecy 
would have naturally aroused, among a body of disciples who 
conceived of salvation as unending life on earth with the Mes- 
sianic King. 

A baffling passage in St. Luke, regarded by most critics 
as a lost proverbial allusion, affords the most simple, unex- 
pected, and striking confirmation of the view that is here put 
forward. The Pharisees ask the Saviour, “ when the Kingdom 
of God cometh ”—the Kingdom of mundane glory that was 
expected when the Temple fell. Jesus tells them that “the 
Kingdom of God cometh not with observation; neither shall 
they say, Lo here! or lo there! for the Kingdom of God is 
among*® you,” “ nay, has actually been in existence since the 


* Mark xiii. 37. 3 Matt. xxiv. 43. % Matt. xxiv. 44. 
* Compare Luke xi. 20.—‘‘ The Kingdom of God is come upon you.” 
# Luke xvii. 20, 21. 
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Baptist’s time." This question of the Pharisees about the time 
of the Kingdom’s coming brought the whole Jewish doctrine of 
salvation into clash with the teaching of the Lord; and He 
immediately turns aside to instruct His disciples on the falsity 
of the Pharisaic concept of the “ Kingdom of glory” as some- 
thing local, terrestrial, and purely future. At the close of the 
instruction, He makes this solemn statement to the contrary; 
“T say unto you, this very night,** two shall be in one bed; the 
one shall be taken up and the other shall be left; two women 
shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be taken up and 
the other shall be left; two shall be in the field; the one shall 
be taken up, and the other shall be left.” ** The disciples are 
manifestly puzzled. “ Where, Lord?” “* they ask Him: “ where 
shall all this accepting and rejecting take place, of which 
Thou speakest?” Surely, this is not the kind of salvation prophe- 
sied to come in Israel at the time of her overthrow? And 
Jesus answers: “ Yes, this is the kind of salvation that shall 
come in Israel when the invading armies overrun her unto 
destruction ”—an answer that is locked up in the adapted 
prophetical quotation, “Where the dead body (Israel) is, 
there shall the eagles (destroying armies) be gathered to- 
gether.” * “oy 

* That this is actually the meaning becomes convincingly 
apparent upon a detailed inspection of the text. The state- 
ments made in this particular section are all didactic and cor- 
rective. “Days will come,” says Jesus to the Twelve, “when 
you shall desire to see one of the days of the Son of Man, and 
you shall not see it;” “° a declaration which we are compelled 
to understand of the glorious Son of Man, not only because that 
was the thought which the Pharisees had in mind when they 
inquired about the time of the Kingdom’s establishment, but 
also because of the phrase: “ Days shall come.” St. Luke em- 
ploys this expression, without the definite article, four times;*’ 


“ Matt. xi. 12; Luke xvi. 16. 

@caity th vuxrl. Luke xvii. 34. Compare xii. 20, and the chyepov in xix. 9, 
xxiii. 43.—éxeivo¢ would have been used here, if the reference were to Jerusalem. 
In fact, St. Luke uses it in that connection, xvii. 31. Contrast the tite in 
Matt. xiv. 40, and see note 3 preceding. 


® Luke xvii. 34, 35. “Luke xvii. 36, 37, 
“For proof of this meaning, see: St. Matthew and the Parousia, Tne CaTHOLic 
Wortp, June, 1918, pp. 364-370. “Luke xvii. 22. 


“ Luke xix. 43; xxi. 6; xxi. 22, xxiii. 29. tyéoeat without the article. 
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and the reference is always to Jerusalem, to the days of ven- 
geance, instead of expected glory that are drawing nigh. 

The refutation of existing opinion becomes clearer still 
in the several Lukan verses in which the seventeenth chap- 
ter rises to its climax. The Saviour warns the disciples against 
the false expectation of the Pharisees, distinctly requesting 
them to pay no heed to the rumors of His Return that will fill 
the country during the siege (v. 23). There is to be no se- 
cretiveness about the “day of the Son of Man” which is ap- 
proaching. It will be as visible as the lightning unto all (v. 24). 
But first He must suffer many things and be rejected of this 
generation—a conception of the Messias that ran counter to 
every thought and hope of Israel (v. 25). The coming “ days 
of the Son of Man,” He next telis them, are to be exactly simi-: 
lar to the days of Noe and Lot, when the unheeding ate, drank, 
bought, sold, planted, and built, until the Flood, in one case, 
and fire, in the other, came and destroyed ** them all (vv. 26-29). 
After this same manner* shall it be in the day when the Son of 
Man shall be made manifest (v. 30). No glory followed de- 
struction at the time of the Flood, or the burning of Sodom. 
None shall follow when Jerusalem is destroyed. “In that 
day, he that is on the housetop, (ei iim not go below; and he 
that is in the field, let him not return to the stricken city” (Vv. 
31), in expectation of the glorious Son of Man. “Remember 
Lot’s wife (v. 32). Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall 
lose it; and whosoever shall lose it, shall preserve it (v. 33).” 

What is the meaning of this verse about saving one’s 
life and losing it? Is it a reminiscence of the old Jewish idea 
that those who escape the predicted perils shall see salvation in 
the land and “be preserved alive forever? ” © Or—is it a cor- 
rective statement, announcing a new and wholly different con- 
cept of salvation? The saying occurs in all four accounts, and 
is reported six times **—the surest of indications that it was 
regarded in an important light. In the five other instances in 
which it occurs, the saving or losing of one’s life is directly 
connected with the confession or denial of the Saviour.” 
“Everyone, therefore, that shall confess Me before men, I shall 


® d&xddecev—Luke xvii. 27, 29. The stress-word of the context. 

o xatk te abtd. 

2 Es. ix. 7, 8. 

& Matt. x. 39; xvi. 25; Mark viii. 36; Luke ix. 24; xvii. 33; John xii. 25. 

@ Matt. x. 32, 33; xvi. 25. “He that loseth his life for My sake, shall find it.” 
—Mark viii. 35, 38; Luke ix. 24, 25, 26; John xii. 26. 
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also confess him before My Father, Who is in heaven. But he 
that shall deny Me before Men, I shall also deny him before 
My Father, Who is in heaven.” * This is the idea in all five 
contexts, and it clearly establishes the un-Palestinian sense in 
which the statement was understood. It means that “he who 
saveth his life (by publicly denying Me), shall lose it; and he 
that loseth his life-.(for publicly confessing Me), shall pre- 
serve it.” There is no warrant in the Gospel text for any 
other view. 

Is there any contextual evidence that such also is the 
meaning of the verse in the present instance? Immediately 
after its mentioning, St. Luke recites the Lord’s statement about 
“one being taken and another left this very night.” ** Would 
he have placed these two verses alongside had he not seen in 
the “ taking of one and the leaving of another” the same idea 
as the Lord’s “confessing of those who confess Him before 
men, and His denying of those who deny Him?” Is not the 
meaning plainly this, that “the one shall be received * into 
the Kingdom of glory at death, and the other rejected?” The 
query of the disciples, “ Where, Lord? ” ceases to be a mystery, 
when the above meaning comes forth from the recesses of the 
text. The Twelve still think, notwithstanding the Master’s 
teaching to the contrary, that salvation is to be a glorious preser- 
vation from death when the end of Israel comes." The eschato- 
logical view of the Kingdom is in their minds; the historical 
in the mind of Jesus; hence the question and the answer. The 
Apostles were unable to understand how any one could be 
“ saved ” this very night, much less that such a manner of sal- 
vation would continue to be put into effect, after Israel fell. 
Salvation was to them a matter wholly of the future; a public 
and glorious, not a private and present relation to the “ coming 
of the Son of Man.” And when Jesus spoke of His personal 
visit to each individual at the hour of death, solemnly warn- 
ing the Twelve themselves that this was the “coming of the 
Son of Man” for which they should always be on the watch 
and ready, He was expressing His new doctrine of salvation 
in the very terms of the old, and furnishing another example 
of His masterful method of teaching. The Son of Man was to 

® Matt. x. 32, 33. “Luke xvii. 33, 34. 


& xapadanbcv, Matt. xx. 21. 


oa bid . Matthew uses téte and refers the verse to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
iv. . * 
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come at the end of Israel in power; at the end of the world in 
glory; and at the end of individual life in salvation or rejec- 
tion. To a phrase that was thought to have but one meaning, 
Jesus had given three; and He added a fourth before His 
teaching minisiry closed. 

Scattered through the Synoptic accounts is a strange 
anomaly—a note of personal warning in the very midst of 
assurances that no need exists for teking fright. The “ coming 
of the Son of Man” is presented at one moment as an event 
some distance off,®* the approach of which shall be made mani- 
fest by successive signs; and scarcely have we gathered this 
thought from the text, when we are told that it shall be sudden 
and unannounced.” The evil servant who “says in His heart, 
my Lord is long a-coming,” and takes advantage of the fact, 
discovers his belated Lord “suddenly appearing in a day 
that he expecteth not, and at an hour that he knoweth not, 
to cut him asunder and appointed his portion with the hypo- 
crites;” with those false teachers, namely, who led him to be- 
lieve that there was but one way only, in which “the Son of 
Man would come.” The picture of a man going into a far 
country, or sojourning there—an idea associated with length 
of stay—is nevertheless accompanied by intimations that he 
may suddenly return at midnight, at cockcrow, or in the morn- 
ing;* and that the wise and prudent would do well to take 
this contingency to heart. The disciples are told to be girded 
and ready for their Lord returning from the Marriage Feast, 
that they may instantly open unto Him when He knocks;” * 
and they are also advised, not to take counsel of their fears, 
until they “see Jerusalem actually being surrounded by 
armies.” This is the “sign” that shall flash its lights of warn- 
ing in advance. Were the Evangelists so dull of sight that 
they could not detect the contrary character of these reports? 
Or, was it this contrariness itself which they wished us to be- 
hold and ponder? Can anyone imagine Christ enjoining His 
disciples to be ever alert and watching. if by the “coming of 
the Son of Man,” He meant the end of Israel? Is not the “ un- 
expected coming ” an event altogether distinct from that other, 
on which the eyes of the whole nation were intently fixed? 

Let the author of the Fourth Gospel tell us what was 
meant by this unexpected coming: 


_ ™ Matt. xxiv. 6. * Matt. xxiv. 43, 44. © Matt. xxiv. 48-51. 
© Mark xiii. 35, 36. @ Luke xii. 35, 36. ® Luke xxi. 20. 
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“T will not leave you orphans, I will come to you. Yet a 
little while,.and the world seeth Me no more. But you see Me: 
because I live, and you shall live. In that day you shall know 
that I am in My Father, and you in Me, and I in you.” “A 
little while and you shall behold * Me no more; and again a lit- 
tle while, and you shall see ** Me.”** “Now, indeed, you have 
sorrow, but I shall see ys again, and your heart shall rejoice, 
and your joy no man shall take from you.” * “In My Father’s 
house there are many mansions. Were it not so, I would have 
told you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, J come again, and shall take you up® 
unto Myself, that where I am, you may be also.” “If any 
man minister unto Me, let him follow Me; and where I am, 
there also shall My servant be. If any man minister unto Me, 
him will the Father honor.” “Father, I desire that where I 
am, they also whom Thou hast given Me may be with Me; that 
they may see My glory, which Thou hast given Me, because 
Thou hast loved Me before the foundation of the world.” ” 

In what other sense can these Johannine passages be taken 
than that of the Lord’s coming at death to the believer, to con- 
duct him to His heavenly abode? The meaning cannot be iden- 
tified with the “sending of the Comforter,” or with the in- 
dwelling of the Divine Three in the souls of the just.* Over 
and above these manifestations, Jesus expressly declares that 
He will “come to take the disciples up,” to “receive” them 
“unto Himself,’ that where He is, they may be also.” The 
most instructive and convincing point in the text of St. John 
is his use of the verb to “take up,” to “receive.” It is the 
same verb which St. Matthew and St. Luke employ in their 
verses about “one being taken and another left ”—a striking 
proof that the thought in all three cases is the same. “One 
shall be received into the Kingdom of Glory, and the other 
shall be refused admission.” Who can doubt from all this con- 
vergent testimony, and the use of the same verb by Matthew, 
Luke, and John, that such and none other is the meaning? Who 


® John xiv. 18-20. 
% Gewpcite— to see with bodily eyes.” 
% Secle.—to see with the eyes of the spirit. 


@ John xvi. 16. ® John xvi. 22, 23. 

© xaparopSdvw—* to take up,” to “receive? The same verb employed by 
Matt. and Luke. Matt. xxiv. 40, 41; Luke xvii. 34, 35. John xiv. 3. 

“John xii. 26. ™John xvii. 24, 

® John xvi. 7. ™John xiv. 23. % John xiv. 3. 
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can fail to see that the Lord is refuting the Jewish conception 
of the “ Kingdom of Glory ” as an earthly institution of a politi- 
cal nature? The “Kingdom of Glory,” Jesus tells them, 
already exists in heaven, and they shall not know what it is, 
until He comes to take them thither after death. In that day 
of joy, He assures them, “ You will not ask Me any questions 
on the subject.” ** Is it any wonder that St. Matthew put the 
realization of the Parable of the Virgins in the future: “Then 
shall the Kingdom of Heaven be compared to ten virgins?” 
It referred to a knowledge which was not to be vouchsafed 
them tili they died. 

Other texts come out of their obscurity to range them- 
selves, of their own accoid, with the many thus far quoted. 
Of what was the Lord speaking, if not of the renewal of com- 
panionship after death, when He said at the Last Supper: “I 
shall not henceforth taste of the fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I shall drink it new in the Kingdom of My Father?” 
Is it not in the same sacrificial sense, namely, of their dying for 
Him, as He is about to die for them, that the Lord declares: 
“T shall not eat it (the Paschal lamb), until it be fulfilled (by 
their salvation) in the Kingdom of God?” Is it not also the 
idea that flashes forth from the fine passage of St..Luke: “ You 
are they who have continued with Me in My trials; and I ap- 
point to you a Kingdom (on earth), as My Father hath also ap- 
pointed unto Me: that you may eat and drink at My table in 
My Kingdom (of eternal life in heaven); and you shall sit on 
thrones, judging the tweive tribes of Israel?” *° Have we not 
here the new doctrine of salvation, expressed under the current 
Jewish imagery of a banquet," and cut off from the existing ex- 
pectation of an immediate earthly reign of the just? In the best 
manuscripts, as we shall see more fully in a later study, the 
promise that the disciples shall “sit on thrones, judging the 
tribes of Israel,” is clearly represented as something ad- 
Gitional * to their “eating and drinking at His table in His 
Kingdom.” The latter is the primary and immediate feature 
of salvation; the former is an event put off to the resurrection 


% John xvi. 23.—05% épwtfcete ob3év. Contrast with aitijcete in same verse. 

™ Matt. xxv. 1. % Matt. xxvi. 29. Luke xxii. 16. 

® Luke xxii. 28-30. Compare Apoc. i. 6; 1 Peter ii. 1-10, especially v. 9. 

1 Compare Luke xxii. 16, 18. 

® Notice the independent additional clause: xa xafjcecbe, not xabjcbe, as would 
be the case if governed by ‘va. The Sinaitic, Alexandrian, and Vatican (B3) so have it. 
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to judgment, as St. Matthew expressly says.** In view of the 
distinction which Jesus drew between these two pieces of 
imagery—Palestine never drew it!—the theory of Loisy and 
others that, Christ preached an eschatological Kingdom of the 
near future is clearly belied, not only by the grammar of the 
verse just quoted, but by all the texts which have been mar- 
shaled for inspection during the course of the present study. 
These texts reveal a closer affinity between the first three Gos- 
-pels and the Fourth than appears upon the surface. They are 
not, and cannot be proved to be, mere infiltrations of 
Palestinian thought into the teaching of the Master. Rather 
are they the pictorial expression of the new and distinctive 
doctrine of salvation announced by Jesus—His “coming” 
namely, at death to those who continued with Him in His trials, 
“to take them up to the Kingdom of His Father, that they might 
behold the glory which was His, from the foundation of the 
world. : 

The present study is not by any means a full statement of 
the evidence. The Gospels—we have not carried the inquiry 
beyond their bounds—contain severai more luminous indica- 
tions that:the private Parousia of the Son of Man is the thought 
most lengthily developed in the Synoptic text. We shall turn 
to their considering in the study to follow. Erough has been 
recited to convince the impartial that we are pressing no ill- 
founded claim. One thing already stands out most clearly: 
The originality of the doctrine of salvation which the Saviour 
taught and the impossibility of its having sprung from Jewish 
sources. “Jesus,” exclaimed the thief upon the cross, hang- 
ing by His side, “remember me when Thou comest in Thy 
Kingdom.” And Jesus, solemnly correcting the Palestinian 
view of salvation as something wholly future, replied: “ Amen 
I say to thee, today thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” ** Cor- 
rective Teacher to the end! 


%3 Matt, xix. 28. 
% Luke xxiii. 43.—ojuepov wet’ Euod on év tH mapadelcy. 














UKRAINIAN PICTURES. 


BY MARY CATHERINE PHELPS LYNCH. 


“ Nay, thou art not dead, Ukraine, 
See, thy glory’s born again, 
And the skies, O brethren, 
Smile once more! 


“ As in Springtime melts the snow 
So shall melt away the foe, 
And we shall be masters 
Of our homes. 


“ Soul and body, yea, our all 
Offer we at freedom’s call— 
We, whose sires were mighty 
Cossack braves. 


ai KRAINIAN nation! Ukrainian people! Ukrainian 
m@ Rada! The words are constantly before us these 
days. ‘Yet they do not carry my heart across 
Atlantic and Carpathians, to that land greater 
than all France, holding its thirty million souls, 
whom to know is to love, pity and admire—even with her 
peace treaties signed !—but to East Seventh Street in New York 
city; to that morning on the last Sunday of December, 1916, 
when in quest of Russian music, I stumbled, late to Mass, up 
the steps of St. George’s. 

Motioned to another door by a solemn Slav carrying full 
seven centuries of sorrow in his eyes, I realized that St. George’s 
parish, although Catholic, acknowledging the Holy Father at 
Rome as head of the Church, was Eastern and Ukrainian to the 
heart, placing its men on one side of the church and its women 
on the other. 

In condescension to American ways, pews were provided, 
but only one here and there was in use. I made my way for- 
ward through a sea of Ukrainian devotion kneeling in the aisle. 
Once in a pew, I felt those Ukrainians were wiser than I. Kneel- 
ing benches had been forgotten, or perhaps considered too 
great a luxury, even in this New World of many luxuries, for 
those who had known all the bitter hardships of life in Little 
Russia. I found myself also on the floor and with the pew in 
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front too high and the pew behind too close, it was, all in all, 
a very fitting penance preparatory for the coming Feast of 
the Nativity. For with their Eastern liturgies and customs, 
Ukrainians cling, of course, to the Julian Calendar, thirteen 
days later than our own and for them Christmas—or Little 
Easter as Eastern Christians quaintly call it—was yet to come. 

But penance was soon forgotten in the glorious liturgy of 
the Mass—one of those Eastern liturgies which the late Andrew 
Shipman has brought so close to American hearts interested 
in the services of early Christians. The music, without instru- 
meni according to Greek Church custom, had for me far more 
of pure devotion than that so-perfect music of the Russian 
Cathedral choir. This always carries now the Metropolitan 
Opera House in its voice even as it sings the Mass in that very 
religious setting of St. Nicholas’, studded with icons and paved 
with sea of worshippers. At St. George’s the choir is of mixed 
voices. Since the parish counts at least ten thousand 
Ruthenians (a local terth for Ukrainians) in its fold, it can 
hardly be a case of expediency, so it must be Ukrainian cus- 
tom pure and true. 

Even so are these Ukrainians pure and true Russians from 
the very cradle of ancient Russia; the descendants of the orig- 
inal Slavic races that gave name to Russia. Recalling history, 
one readily understands with what reason these Ukrainians be- 
lieve themselves the truer Russian race and culture type, as 
compared with the peoples of Great Russia (Petrograd its centre) 
who are half Finnish. In the Middle Ages when these men of 
Northern Russia were rude colonists, fighting with still ruder 
tribes of the North, our Little Russians, Ukrainians, Ruthenians 
—call them as you will—had established their capital at Kieff 
and here Christianity and European civilization came from 
Constantinople. 

All the world who loves Russia, knows the history of the 
Ukraine. How in the thirteenth century the great Mongul in- 
vasion tore her State into shreds and razed Kieff to the ground. 
Then and there began that terrible martyrdom of the Ukrainian 
people—a martyrdom beside which Poland’s century of sub- 
jection seems of little moment. Crushing yokes of subjection 
following one upon another; suffering added to suffering. 
Burning hope and every effort made, again and again, for 
recovery of national life; compelled each time to return to a lot 
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more wretched than before. Yet with indomitable courage and 
a patience which only the great may know, Ukrainians refused 
to be absorbed by their half-Finnish brothers. 

Of higher culture than her conquerors, Ukrainian language 
and laws were given to Lithuania. And although proscribed 
again and again by the tyranny of Great Russia, the Ukrainian 
language lives today, a glorious tongue rich in fork-lore of the 

mystic land, in splendid songs of old Slav, pure Russian, and in 
a national poetry full of history and traditions handed down 
through the village priests of Ukraine, to which one may not 
listen without a sob in the throat. Seven long centuries of suf- 
fering—that is the story of the Ukrainian people; a story with- 
out end in sight even though her peace treaties have been 
signed. 

When Poland was partitioned, Austria received Galicia 
which was Ukrainian land—and must be hers again. Under 
Austrian rule, barriers to Ukrainian culture were raised and 
Galicia became the centre from which Ukrainian language, 

| education and culture leaped the Carpathians and again filled 

| the Russian Ukraine with hope of national life. But only for a 
; moment. Russian tyranny again silenced the thirty million 

souls. “All Slav brooks must lose themselves in the Russian 
sea!” There was no longer a Ukraine nation, no Ukraine 
nationalism; no such word in the Russian dictionary, unless 
| it meant “ frontier ”’—thus did Great Russia spread her diabolic 

. propaganda over the civilized world. Ukraine was forgotten. 
And then suddenly, less than a year ago, we read that Ukraine 
had declared independence! We remembered her then—the 

martyr nation !—and hailed the news with joy and a prayer that 
it might be fact as well as declaration. 

And today, if in the bitter strife for this independence, 
Ukraine has made peace with the Central Powers, one remem- 
bers the seven centuries—and forgives her. That her martyr- 
dom is to be prolonged is too certain today to permit us to look 
upon her as false to that equality and freedom for which we 
fight and for which she, as a people, has forever preéminently 
| stood. One knows that Ukrainian wheat, sugar-beet, pig- 
| iron and steel may serve as formidable factors against that 
very equality and freedom; and yet the exhaustion of seven 
long centuries of suffering are also to be weighed. Pity coun- 
terbalances condemnation. 
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At Mass that Sunday morning a year ago, I thought of all 
this suffering under every conceivable persecution, political, 
economic and religious, which these people about me had borne. 
I did not wonder over their lack of self-consciousness; there 
is no room for self in a pecple who have suffered as have the 
Ukrainians for sake of the great things of life. Nor did the 
whole-heartedness of their devotion, the ardor, the humility 
with which each soul seemed lost in God, cause me to marvel. 
I have seen many people at their worship, bui none as these 
Ukrainians. I have known no other people who have been 
martyrs for seven centuries. 

I wanted to remain for another Mass, so wonderful to me 
were these people about me, so glorious the old liturgy and 
ceremonies of the altar, for unlike a true Greek church, there is 
no screen here at St. George’s dividing the nave from the sanc- 
tuary and all the beauty of the Eastern rite is ever before one’s 
eyes. Yet aisles would in a few moments hold no more; even 
the pews were filled. I must go now or never. And so it was 
I learned of The Night of Bethlehem—another Ukrainian pic- 
ture still vivid before me. 

I tried to ask several girls at the door if there would be 
Vespers. But like the glorious liturgy of the Mass at which we 
had just assisted, their tongue was still as Eastern as the rising 
sun. Then at my side I found a young woman from whom I 
not only learned of Vespers, but of a multitude of interesting 
things as we stood under the choir loft and whispered. She 
spoke English and was altogether lovely. Did I know they 
kept their Feast of the Nativity later than we other Christians? 
And did I ever come to The Night of Bethlehem which the par- 
ish gave each Christmas in a hall near the church? She told 
me it was given as ‘un the old country of Ukrainia: for centuries 
it had been acustom. She did not need to say that it was while 
forbidden all public use of the beloved mother-tongue, that 
Ukrainian hearts found outlet for expression and solace for 
suffering in such sweet old plays as this. A “scenic opera” 
she called it, charmingly literal. She herself took the part of 
the Blessed Virgin. . . . I promised to be there, and we went out 
together, she with her Eastern reverence of bending forward 
at the waist until her right hand swept the floor, I, with my 
Western genuflection—fealty to the One King. 

And so when the Julian Calendar announced the return of 
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Christmas for the Eastern World, a friend and I entered the 
Manhattan Lyceum on East Fourth Street. I know many a 
theatre haunt of Old World people in New York—yet other 
Americans know them too. But who ever hears today of the 
Manhattan Lyceum? At least it was Old World to the core that 
night, since the four Americans who came to the Ukrainian 
Mystery play were as lost in the Ukrainian sea as Great Rus- 
sians had commanded Ukrainians themselves to be lost in the 
Russian. 

St. George’s pastor—a priest with the mysticism of the 
mystic East and that spiritual exaltation of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple written on his face—had given us our tickets the week be- 
fore, ‘ranslating the unreadable tongue and laughingly advis- 
ing that we pay no attention to the “ about 7:30” which meant 
at least 8:00 p.m. for the Russian, whether he be Great, or Lit- 
tle! He, with his curate, came in about nine. How long before 
the curtain went up I dare not say. The Fathers sat just in 
front of us and translated our programmes and explained this 
and that with whole-hearted zeal—it may have been for an 
hour or two! On the left were two New York City school 
teachers who had all of Russia, except its faith and tongue, un- 
der their finger tips. With these learned ones, we vied in ask- 
ing the priests questions concerning Great, White and Little Rus- 
sian; of dead Lithuania, from which some Ukrainians will 
tell you they come and which one but vaguely placed a year 
ago, for, like Ukraine, Lithuania was a prohibited word; of the 
probable fate of the Ukraine when the Allies win the War; 
of Greek and Russian Church and whether, forgetting Alioque 
clause, all will not soon have followed the Ruthenians into St. 
Peter’s Fold, acknowledging his successor at Rome... . Our 
ardor in a thousand questions so pertinent to Ukrainia of little 
more than a year ago, was not in the least dampened because, 
at intervals, the pastor had to turn and with his cane capture a 
“ diminutive Ruthenian, broken away from parental moorings 
and, in his own fashion, celebrating Little Easter by racing 
up and down the aisles and climbing over the orchestra’s chairs. 
Everyone chatted; everyone seemed happy for the Feast, for- 
getting perhaps for the moment that the sword was again pierc- 
ing the heart of Ukrainia. For when hope of ireedom dared 
again to leap into Ukrainian breasts, when they hastened loy- 
ally to support the Tsar against the Hun, Great Russia added 
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still more cruel tyranny to her rule of the Ukraine, as she 
plunged into war that never-to-be-forgotten August. 

Suddenly the orchestra begins softly. The pastor’s cane 
in rapid taps loudly demands quiet. Silence settles on the 
house. Shepherds are heard singing in the distance: 


Open, O Heaven, give us our Hope, 
Abba, Jehovah, let the Messiah come! 


All the centuries of suffering, the patient waiting, echoed in 
the words as they came from Ukrainian hearts that night. I 
hear them again as I read of Ukrainian Rada and peace treaties 
with Central Powers; and hearing them, I understand, at leas‘ 
a little, why Ukraine, so noble of heart, so great in patience, 
and greater still in love of freedom, has signed as she has done. 

Before the curtain rose again, the pastor called some of 
the “ angels ” of the first act and introduced them. The major- 
ity were in school—several in high school and planning to teach 
later. Education has evér been dear to the Ukrainian—second 
only to freedom. I thought as I chatted with these girls, of all 
those Ukrainians who have risked life itself in order to slip 
across into Austrian Galicia to schools of Lemberg and 
Tarnopol. 

There was a girl on our right whom the priest gently drew 
into the conversation—Sophia, a chambermaid in a small 
hotel up-town. I think I have never seen a sadder face. Four 
years in America, she told me in her broken English; all her 
people “over there.” How could she be happy even at such a 
spectacle “as this,” she demanded, when she knew how they 
were suffering—how cruel life was in Russia for the poor? I 
said she must be happy because Christ was born—the feast 
was His, not ours for sadness. Seven centuries of crucifixions 
had not pierced my heart as they had hers. 

Gloria in excelsis bursts from the angelic hosts as shep- 
herds and Magi press closely around the Crib. . . . The play is 
over. Yet the picture must remain vivid in each American 
heart there with me that night. Perhaps this year there were 
many more than four Americans gathered with the sons of 
Ukraine—not so much because within a year all that is of 
Russia has pressed so closely home, but because within one 
short year we too have learned to love simple things more. 
























































Rew Books. 


HISTORY OF THE AME ICAN PEOPLF., With Maps and IIl- 
lustrations. By William Mason West, Professor of His- 
tory in the University of Minnesota. New York: Allyn & 
Bacon. $1.75 net. 

This latest work of Professor West is a valuable contribu- 
tion to high school study of history. The story of America’s 
political, social, and industrial growth is admirably told in a 
simple, unaffected manner. The treatment throughout is scien- 
tific and philosophical. It is not a niere rehashing of facts. It 
goes back of the events themselves, states and explains their 
causes, and traces the development of policies and institutions. 
Yet this is done in a manner calculated to hold the attention 
and elicit the interest of the average high school student. 

Especially worthy of note is the attention given to the 
establishment and growth of the early Colonies. The fact that, 
from the very beginning, they cherished the fond hope of a 
more complete self-government, and the bearing of this ever- 
increasing desire upon the future struggle for independence, is 
well portrayed. Another important feature is the due credit 
given to the great, struggling West for the part which it played 
in the fight for a purer democracy. That the hardy pioneers, who 
crossed the Alleghanies in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, were most instrumental in securing the spread of true 
democratic principles and in crushing out the more aristocratic 
and autocratic tendency of the East, cannot well be gainsaid. 

Among other features of note, mention must be made of 
the splendid treatmert of the industrial developm: at, of the 
social and political life of the people of the various sections of 
the country, and of the awakening of the laboring classes to a 
sense of the important part they were playing in the upbuilding 
of America, and to a more definite assertion of their rights as 
against the encroachments of capital. 

The book abounds in valuable references both to standard 
historical treatises and to works of fiction bearing upon the 
principal epochs of American history. It is truly up-to-date, 
closing with a chapter on the present world-wide War and the 
part which America is now playing in this great struggle to save 
democracy for mankind. 
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TWO WAR YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE. By Dr. Harry 
Stuermer. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50. 
Shortly after the fall of Przemysl in 1915, the author of 

this volume, a German subject, was sent to Constantinople as 

the representative of the Kélnische Zeitung. For two years he 
watched the course of events in that city of multiplied inter- 
ests, noting Turkey’s activities and the influence of the vari- 
ious phases of the War upon the Ottoman Empire. He was at 

Pera at the time of the Gallipoli campaign, when a few more 

shots would have brought victory to the British. He witnessed 

the “ Holy War” and the massacre of the Armenians; he saw 
the corrupt profiteering of Turkish and German officials in 
charge uf food supplies. Those two years of German-Turkish 
politics so estranged and disquieted him that he resigned his 
position az d left for Switzerland, where he wrote his book. 

Dr. Stuermer is bitter in his denunciation of the “ world 
politics ” of his native country. His official position gave him 
splendid opportunities to see the inner workings of this policy 
in Constantinople, and he does not spare the Germans or the 

Turks in his arraignment. The whole book is a revelation of 

foul misgovernment such as only the Turkish mind, aided and 

strengthened by German genius, could conceive. 

The book contains nothing noble or inspiring. It is a 
sordid story. One can only hope that Allied victory will work 
new changes in this land of misgoverned people. 


UKRAINE: THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By Stephen Rud- 
nitzky, Ph.D. New York: Ukrainian Alliance of America. 
. $2.00. 

This work was originally printed in the Ukrainian language 
at Kieff, in 1910. It was translated into German, with many 
improvements and additions, and reprinted at Vienna in 1917. 
The present English edition is a translation from the German. 
It is divided into two books, i. e., Physical Geography and An- 
thropogeography. The first part treats of the land, its topogra- 
phy, rivers, climate, flora and fauna. The second of its in- 
habitants, their language, traditions, aspirations, culture, econ- 
omic survey, i. e., hunting, fishing, agriculture, minerals, in- 
dustry, commerce. Six maps and a lerge bibliography add 
great value to the work which is eminently scientific. 

The book bids fair to be indispensable to professors of 
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geography, ethnography and general history, in view of the 
fact that this new organized nation is likely to become a world 
power and take the place of the old Muscovite Empire. The 
Ukrainians claim to be the true Russians, the Russians who 
with Nestor, the Chronicler and the hegumen Daniel, founded 
Russian national literature. Like the Serbians and Bulgarians, 
they are endeavoring to form a race entirely distinct from the 
Great Russians or Muscovites. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN EUROPE (1250-1450). By 
Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.80. 
Professor Emerton of Harvard thus sets forth his thesis: 

“This then will be the natural thread of our narrative: the 

working out, consciously in literature and unconsciously 

through social and political conflict, of the idea that in- 
dividuals or bodies of men voluntarily united.in a common in- 
terest might, if they pleased, speak and aci for themselves.” 

Like most moderns the professor has not the slightest idea 
of the spirit that dominated the men of the Middle Ages. To 
his mind medizvalism is synonymous with ignorance, super- 
stition and fanaticism, under the impudent domination of a 
pseudo-divine Papacy. Every immoral ruler who defies the 
Pope like Frederick II. of Germany or Philip IV. of France is a 
hero; every heretic who denies the Gospel of Christ is a 
splendidly courageous soul like Huss or a most eminent scholar 
like Marsiglio of Padua. He sets aside with a wave of the hand 
all that is supernatural in Joan of Arc’s story. Her visions are 
the current coin of a ufteenth century imagination, her pro- 
phecies untrue, and her fatalistic confidence in herself abnor- 
mal. 

The curse of our modern days is a multiplicity of textbooks, 
which repeat the inaccuracies of their forbears, and are origi- 
nal merely in the grouping of facis or the arrangement of a 
page. One must understand an age perfectly before one at- 
tempts to picture its happenings. That Mr. Emerton proves 
himself incompetent, the following three statements prove: That 
a deep disirust of man as of an essentially unworthy being per- 
vades medizval thought; that all the world of phenomena, 
which we call real because we can grasp it by our senses, was 
to the medieval man unreal and untrustworthy; that me- 
dizval asceticism deadened man to all natural impulses. 
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A MINSTREL IN FRANCE. By Harry Lauder. New York: 

Hearst’s International Library Co. $2.00. 

This story of the famous Scotch entertainer’s war experi- 
ences is addressea especially to those who suffer the loss of 
their own at the battle front. His message is one of strength 
and hope. Himself changed in one crushing tragic moment 
from the gay-hearted troubadour of the world’s music halls to 
the stricken father, he rises from the blow dealt him by the 
death of his only son at the front to go back to his daily task 
of cheering others; and eventually he makes his way to the 
trenches and becomes veritably “ A Minstrel in France,” sing- 
ing to the boys in khaki in the very midst of their fighting. 

A very deep religious spirit, frankly avowed and naively 
expressed, imbues his pages. “We could only hope and 
pray!” he says, as he recounts the sorrowful hours that fol- 
lowed for himself and his wife after the departure of their 
“bonny laddie.” “And we had learned ag: - to pray, long 
since. I have wondered often, and Mrs. Lauder has wondered 
with me, what the fathers and mothers of Britain would do in 
these black days without prayer to guide them and sustain 
them!” And when the blackest of all days fell upon them: “I 
thanked God then, and I thank God now, that I had never de- 
nied Him nor taken His name in vain.” So all through his 
narrative, faith in God and in prayer sustains him, not alone 
in his personal sorrow, but in the face of the most staggering 
horrors of warfare, as he witnesses them with his own eyes in 
the trenches in Flanders and France. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Duruy. Every- 
man’s Library. Two volumes. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $2.50 net. 

It is a pity that the worth of this history is not commen- 
surate with the artistic finish of its style. The author’s preju- 
dices and predilections unfitted him for the task of writing the 
history of a Catholic country. He showed his opposition to and 
anti-clerical bias against things Catholic when he was promi- 
nently active in educational work in the France of the last 
generation. This is not always openly manifested by direct 
attacks on Catholic interests or attitudes, nor does he fail to 
give praise on occasion, but he warps judgment by omissions 
which would be detrimental to the non-Catholic. Thus, he is 
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full of pride and appreciation for Joan of Arc and Louis IX., 
but he colors the portrait of Huguenots with a counterfeit of 
truth. His Protestantism throws him awry. The supplemen- 
tary portion of the book which brings Duruy up-to-date is still 
more flagrantly guilty in its unfairness towards Catholics and 
Catholic activity. According to it Catholics are simply no- 
where, and the great man of the generation is Clémenceau; 
Catholic thinkers might just as well not have existed as far as 
the compiler is concerned, and the un-Christian attitude that 
has despoiled France is justified in his eyes. The future will 
show the glory of the Catholic Church in Frence and condemn 
these recorded appreciations. 


A LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. By M. T. Kelly. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.25 net. 

To this latest retelling of the romantic story of St. Francis 
Xavier, Miss Kelly brings not only ardor and enthusiasm for 
her hero, but likewise the fruits of considerable research into 
the life of the Basque adventurer of God. She clears up a num- 
ber of disputed points, and reveals to us, on the whole, a very 
human and appealing saint. The old fable of Xavier’s refusal 
—for the sake of self-mortification—to visit his venerable and 
beloved mother before his departure for the Orient, is ex- 
ploded. That story was always hard to reconcile with the 
ardent and tender heart of St. Francis. The fact is, as Miss 
Kelly shows, that not only did the saint not refuse to go to his 
mother, but he could not have done so—for she was long dead 
when the day for his going arrived. The style of this excellent 
biography is clear and simple, well calculated to make better 
known the story of one of the most picturesque and inspiring 
figures on the Church Calendar. 


SELECTED LETTERS OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTEL. 
Translated by the Sisters of the Visitation, Harrow. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00 net. 

More and more we come to know the intimate human side 
of God’s saints; and through no medium can we grow better 
acquainted with them than through their letters—those frank 
unpremeditated expressions of the spirit which speak like liv- 
ing voices from the past. These selected letters of the great 
Jane Frances de Chantal reveal to us a remarkable woman, 
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gifted with extraordinary powers, yet possessed, as Cardinal 
Bourne says in his preface, “of a human nature like our own, 
subject to many trials, weaknesses and frailties.” A widow 
when she came to realize her religious vocation, she was 
a mother of children as well as of spiritual daughters—and of | 
children who were exactly like other children, causing her, i 
equally, trouble and anxiety, joy and consolation. To her work 
of administering a‘ great religious order she thus brought ripe 
wisdom gleaned from practical experience. 

The publication of a book of this nature cannot fail of 
good. Not only will religious be edified and sustained by 
means of it, but the lay reader also learns from it that saint- 
hood, after all, is a simple matter of perseverance of soul, 
whether in the world or behind cloister walls. 












































JOAN OF ARC. By C. M. Stevens. New York: Cupples & Leon. 
$1.50 net. 

Andrew Lang did not hesitate to say that. Spenser could i 
not create nor could Shakespeare imagine such a being as Joan } 
of Arc; the War has, naturally enough, revived or awakened in- 
terest in ‘ier tragic career which has always been one of the 
enthralling romances of history. The author of this present 
biography had for his purpose a book of inspiration and 
loyalty, and to interpret the meaning of Joan’s life for Ameri- 
cans. He has written in fullest sympathy with his subject, has 
collated from sources and authorities a telling number of facts 
and appreciations, and has made of them a thrilling narrative, 
though his interpretations are by no means unanimously in 
harmony with Catholic traditions. His introductory chapter 
is the most disappointing. Carried away by his feelings, he 
loses all perspective, as when he says that Joan was the first 
martyr in the Christian Church for freedom of conscience in 
the conduct of life. He also has his own theory of the forces 
which govern life. To such a theory may be attributed the 
statement that “ Joan was a revelation of Faith, whereas her 
enemies were a revelation of Will; and Faith and Will are an- 
tagonists in the limited regions of individuals, and are one 
only as they coalesce in the infinite regions of the divine sys- 
tem of minds which are called the social universe.” Similiar 
misreadings of history and philosophy do much to spoil the 
book for the Catholic reading public. 
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OVER THERE WITH THE AUSTRALIANS. By Captain R. Hugh 
Knyvett. New York: Charles H. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 
net. 

There is a wonderful ap eal in the quiet charm of this 
book that tells of Australia’s glory. It is the simmle, modest 
story of an Anzac scout, who speaks of his country’s answer to 
the call of civilization, of the mobilization of her free-swing- 
ing men, their bloody struggle at Gallipoli, and their further 
valor and sacrifice on the Somme. The book is the first chroni- 
cle of Australia’s magnificent story, and no one could wish a 
fitter pen for such a resplendent record of unselfish achieve- 
ments. 

Since their entry into the War the Australians have made 
a remarkable record for action. With only a few months 
training, they stormed the Turks and their impregnable posi- 
tion on the Hellespont and later did valorous work on the 
Western front. The theme itself that tells of their brave deeds 
is thrilling to the utmost, and in Captain Knyvett’s modest 
presentation it becomes one of the most virile, interesting and 
graphic stories of the War. 


THE BIG FIGHT. By Captain David Fallon, M.C. New York: 

W. J. Watt & Co. $1.50. 

When the War started, Captain Fallon was an instructor 
in the Royal Military College at Duntroon, New South Wales. 
He had seen active service in India and had been decorated for 
gallantry in the hill fights with the natives. His value as a 
teacher made the authorities loath to let him go, for they had 
planned to use him in drilling the Australians who volunteered 
for service. However, such a quiet life did not appeal to the 
young Irish officer who held the boxing championship in the 
army, and he used his influence to be assigned to active duty at 
the front. Subsequently Captain Fallon accompanied the Aus- 
tralians to Gallipoli, and with them fought that desperate fight 
that will long remain Australia’s glory. After the terrible win- 
ter on the Hellespont the author was given a command on the 
Wester. front where he participated in the fierce struggles on 
the Somme. 

The Big Fight parallels the story told by Captain Knyvett 
in Over There With the Au:stralians. While mach of Captain 
Knyvett’s modesty and self-effacement is lacking in this book, 
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the rollicking, care-free audacity of the author and his manly, 
blood-stirring story are so compelling that the reader cannot 
but be attracted by the tale. 


THE SUBLIME SACRIFICE. A Drama of the Great War. 
LOUVAIN. A Tragedy. 
THAISA. A Tragedy. By Charles V. H. Roberts. New York: 

The Torch Press. $1.25 each. 

The first two of these dramas are parts of what Mr. 
Roberts’ publishers describe as his “ great war trilogy,” opening 
with a prologue in pandemonium somewhat after the fashion 
of Stephen Phillips’ Armageddon. The Sublime Sacrifice tells 
the story of Edith Cavell’s martyrdom; Louvain depicts the 
entrance of Belgium into the present War, introducing such 
historic contemporary characters as its King and Queen and 
Cardinal. It is no doubt inevitable that these men and woman, 
chief actors in one of the world’s greatest tragedies, should 
point the moral and adorn the tale for many centuries to come. 
Such is one penalty of their immortality. But it seems a little 
early and more than a little temerarious to exact this penalty 
in dramatic form while they are still, for the most part, in the 
act of doing—and saying—vital things. 

In each case, the material of Mr. Roberts’ work is enor- 
mously dramatic. Its literary presentation leaves more to be 
desired. The war dramas produce a strange confusion of effect 
by their effort to combine a realistic and familiar treatment 
with a remote and stilted phraseology. The conversation of 
French maids at the telephone or German officers at the camp 
cannot be successfully reproduced in blank verse. 

Mr. Roberts’ method is more successful in Thaisa, an early 
Christian drama centring about the murder of Agrippina by 
her son, Nero. But on the whole, one gathers the impression 
that his muse is not particularly well adapted to the delicate 
and inspired work of poetic drama. 


THE RHYTHM AND PROSE. By William M. Patterson, Ph.D. 

New York: Columbia University Press. $1.50. 

As its title implies, Mr. Patterson’s book treats of the sub- 
tler form of rhythm in literary prose, as found, for instance, in 
the works of Walter Pater; but incidentally, and hy way of 
illustration, it touches on the general principles of all rhythmic 
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movement. Written mainly from the psychological stand- 
point, with data drawn frorn scientific experiment, it indicates 
a careful and extensive study of the subject. 

For those who are seeking information on the various 
questions connected with rhythm, the book will no doubt be 
helpful, even if they cannot agree with all its conclusions; but 
it is to be apprehended that, in the present state of our culture, 
there are many to whom it will be the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM A. STANTON, S.J. By William T. 

Kane, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25 net. — 

The many friends of Father Stanton will be grateful to 
the writer of this most interesting biography. The subject of it 
received the highest praise from Archbishop Harty for his 
work in the Philippines. ‘He was welcomed by the Amierican 
residents whom he gathered together in the church of La 
Ermita; he was idolized by the soldiers; he was trusted and 
loved by the Fiiipsuos. He was indefatigable in preaching, 
caring for the sick (especially during the cholera epidemic), in- 
structing converts, and carrying out his scientific work at the 
Manila Observatory. 

In British Honduras he did good work among the Maya 
Indians. He learned their language, studied their customs, and 
won them by his kindliness and patience amid the many hard- 
ships of life in the tropics. He was often away from Benque 
Viejo many weeks at a time, traveling as much as three hundred 
and fifty miles through the bush and soggy swamp land, 
drenched for hours by the heavy torrential rains. Like every 
true missionary he was ever cheerful, loved by Catholic and 
Protestant planters alike, and successful among the Indians, 
because they recognized in him a man of God. 


GERMANY AT BAY. By Major Haldane McFall. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

To the author of Germany at Bay, strategy is everything. 
It is the secret of all success, whether military, political or 
econcmic. Without it all action must necessarily be futile. 
With this idea as a basis, Major McFall takes up the German 
strategy, analyzes it at great length and brings out clearly and 
forcibly the workings of the German military plan and the 
aims that will actuate Germany in concluding peace. 
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The book is written for the “Man-in-the-Street” and 
brings to him the development of the German mind made 
arrogant by the philosophy of Gobineau, Nietzsche and 
Treitschke and the ambitions engendered by the “ Dream of 
Dertg.” The book, however, is noteworthy not so much for its 
analysis of the German psychology, but rather in its presen- 
tation of the military phase of the German strategy. Here 
Major McFall is an expert talking on his own subject. As a 
result he gives the reader a most comprehensive understand- 
ing of the great campaigns since 1914. 


THE CHURCH AT THE TURNING POINTS OF HISTORY. By 
Godefroid Kurth. Translated from the French by Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor Victor Day. Helena, Montana: Naegele Print- 
ing Co. $1.25. 

This volume contains the substance of a course of lectures 
given at the Women’s University Extension in Antwerp dur- 
ing the scholastic year 1897-98 by Dr. Kurth, the late eminent 
Professor of History in the University of Liége. These brilliant 
lectures show how the Catholic Church under the guidance 
of her divine Founder met the many crises of her history, any 
one of which would have sufficed to destroy a merely human 
institution. The six lectures discuss the Church in relation to 
the Jews, the Barbarians, Feudalism, Neo-Czsarism, the Ren- 
aissance, and the French Revolution. 


LUTHER ET L’ALLEMAGNE. By M. J. Paquier. Paris: 

Librairie Victor Lecoffre. $1.00. 

These seven conferences were delivered in the Church of the 
Trinity, Paris, during the early part of the current year. They 
picture vividly Luther’s dishonesty, intemperance, pessin sm, 
cruelty, fanaticism, false mysticism, and hatred of the Church. 
The Abbé Paquier is well known for his translation of Denifle’s 
monumental work on Luther and Lutheranism. 


BACKGROUNDS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. By Edward J. Menge, 

Ph.D. Boston: Richard G. Badger. $1.50 net. 

This book sets forth the principles that ought to guide the 
social reformer. It is written as the author says, “for those who 
desire to be right before going ahead; for those who want to 
accomplish something that is enduring; for those who want a 
why satisfactorily answered when human betterment is dis- 
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cussed.” After preliminary chapters on the purpose of educa- 
tion, and the principles of ethics, the writer discusses birth 
control, eugenics, sex-instruction, the sterilization of the unfit, 
etc. The volume concludes with three lectures on the Primi- 
tive Family, the Medieval Family, the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation Family. 

TO BAGDAD WITH THE BRITISH. By Arthur Tillotson Clark. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Arthur Tillotson Clark, a 1918 Princeton man, who 
gave up his university work to enlist in the Y. M. C. A. service 
at the front, gives an entertaining view in this book of a phase 
of the War that still remains remote to the average American. 
His work took him to the Mesopotamian field, and there he 
witnessed the struggle of the British against the Teuton-man- 
aged Turks to capture Bagdad and cut off the German lines of 
communication toward India. The book gives the reader a 
feeling of the vast world-scope of the War. It is well done, in 
a clean-cut workmanlike style, yet not I~cking in the atmos- 
phere of the storied East; and it furnishes a good fund of his- 
tory and information as a background for the action of the 
present conflict. It is well illustrated with photographs and 
maps. 


THE HAND INVISIBLE. Edited by E. B. Harriett. New York: 

The International Historical Society. $1.75 net. 

This book consists of what purports to be a series of com- 
munications from the disembodied spirit of Walter L. Curzon. 
The messages are recorded at odd dates between 1910 and 
1916, and are for the most part axioms and precepts of moral 
and religious philosophy. These do not change in character 
with changing conditions, nor acquire any closer applicability 
during the period of war: and they are presented in the dis- 
connected, involved, aid sometimes banal, manner peculiar to 
writings of this sort, as is also the evasion of any definite state- 
ment as to the conditions that control existence in that unseen 
world. Beyond some words concerning Spiritualism, there is 
nothing absolutely objectionable, but neither is there anything 
that has not long been known to the dwellers on earth, and 
what is said gains no clearness or force. On whatever theory 
the book is to be accounted for, it is of negligible consequence. 
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IN THE WORLD. By Maxim Gorky. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00 net. 

In this the second volume of Gorky’s autobiography, the 
author reviews his life from the time he began to fend for him- 
self in a world which showed him none too much kindness or 
encouragement. It is a somewhat rambling narrative, and 
there is a super-abundance of details which are not in them- 
selves of special interest nor useful for deepening impressions. 
He gives us but little of his inner self, his reflections and aspira- 
tions during those formative years, but he records minutely 
the words and deeds of those among whom he was thrown, 
and in these there is enlightenment upon the strange, complex 
nature of the Russian people, as well as much that tends to 
interpret the author’s personality in some degree. The tone 
is one of depression, and in the absence of fuller individual 
revelation, is frequently monotonous. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA. , By Ella Lonn, Ph.D. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00 net. 

Professor Lonn of Grinnell College has written a detailed 
history of Louisiana during the years 1869 to 1876. The story 
of reconstruction in that State is a story of the worst political 
corruption ever known in our history, coupled with the worst 
atrocities ever perpetrated in a civilized comiaunity. It is prac- 
tically impossible to know all the facts in the case, for both Re- 
publicans and Democrats seemed to think nothing of lying and 
perjury. It is a most sordid history, told in almost tireless de- 
tail, but with an honest effort to portray the facts as they were. 
The writer is a bit prejudiced against President Grant and 
General Sheridan, although the corrupt rule of the Southern 
negro and the carpet-bagger of the North were enough to drive 
any people to rebellion. 


THE WAR AND THE COMING PEACE. By Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00 net. 

Treating of the moral aspects of the present War, and like- 
wise of the resulting moral angle of the problem of the peace 
that is to come, one would have expected Dr. Jastrow to have 
handled his subject from the Christian point of view, which is 
the only possible manner in which to attack it effectively. In- 
stead, however, he bases his argument on naturalistic grounds; 
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with him morality and religion are merely matters of natural 
evolution, a reflection “of man’s own ethical advance in op- 
posing nature ”—and as a consequence, despite Dr. Jastrow’s 
high motive and his lofty ideal, which are unquestionable, in 
the last analysis he cuts the ground from under his feet; leaves 
no solid foundation, no absoiute standard, on which and by 
which his world-morality is to be erected. Apart from this, 
however, his book makes interesting reading, and gives an 
informing discussion of the causes of the War and of the nature 
of the peace which is to follow. The gist of his treatise is well 
expressed in these words from his chapter on peace: “A war 
is not settled either by victory or defeat on the field of battle, 
but when the issue involved in the war has been won or lost.” 
In the present instance, as he shows, a purely moral issue is at 
stake; and the moral issuc. must prevail, not alone in the win- 
ning of the War itself, but in the establishment of the coming 
peace. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SCIENCE. By Edward J. Menge, Ph.D. 

Boston: Richard G. Badger. $2.00 net. 

Dr. Edward Menge, Professor of Biology in the University 
of Dallas, gives us a popular manual on the relationship be- 
tween philosophy and the laboratory sciences. It will be a val- 
uable guide-book to the university studen: who is often tempted 
to make shipwreck of the Faith on account of the dogmatic pro- 
nouncements of unbelieving professors on the so-called oppo- 
sition of religion and science. The most interesting chapters 
in the volume deal with the present status of Evolutionary 
Philosophy, Theories of Evolution and Vitalism. 


IRISH JOY STORIES. By Sheila Mahon. New York: The 

Mahon Press. 50 cents. 

These stories, collected “by courtesy of THE CaTHOLIC 
Worvp and other magazines,” cover a wide range of subjects, 
but are all racy of Ireland’s soil. We read of the gentry and the 
peasantry, of fairies and leprahawns, and we carry away with 
us a keen impression of Irish loyalty to Faith and country, and 
abiding love for her language and traditions. The little vol- 
ume is as cheery as the bright green in which it is bound; it 
gives us moments of recreation that are doubly welcome in 
these troublous days. 
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THE WINGS OF YOUTH. By Elizabeth Jordan. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.40. 

This novel by the author of the May Iverson stories will 
doubtless be, in its way, as well liked as they. It is the story 
of a brother and sister, Lawrence and Barbara Devon, who 
make a compact to leave their luxurious home for a fixed 
period, during which they will earn their own living, indepen- 
dently of each other and not even meeting until the time has 
expired. Eventful experiences for both follow, and the ad- 
venture results in Lawrence’s transformation from a spend- 
thrift and gambler into a fine, manly young fellow, which was 
Barbara’s object in proposing the experiment. Their vicissi- 
tudes are entertainingly told, and, of course, include a highly 
satisfactory love-affair for both. 


MY BOY IN KHAKI. By Della Thompson Lutes. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

There is practically no plot to this ai, and in many 
other details it bears the ear-marks of a genuine experience. 
Despite the theme, and the opportunity to sentimentalize, the 
author remains at nearly every point reticent and unaffected— 
although she is not always happy in the weaving of the slender 
loye-thread which she works‘into the background of the tale. 
Her message, of course, is obvious: she speaks for the soldier’s 
mother, and to the soldier’s mother, calling on her to summon 
all her courage and all her innate spirit of sacrifice to meet 
the ordeal that war brings upon her; she shows how her own 
deadened faith was reawakened by her war experiences and 
how the inevitable impulse of the human heart in time of sor- 
row is to turn to the Mother of God, as a source of solace and 
strength, in real Catholic fashion. 


THE GRASS IN THE PAVEMENT. By M.E. Buhler. New York: 

James T. White & Co. $1.25. 

When Miss Buhler sings of the things she knows and loves, 
of the things nearest the heart, she reveals an inimitable grace 
of expression—as in her very beautiful lyric entitled Faith; 
a power to drive home a thought and leave it fixed. But when 
she speculates on the vast problems of creation and life, rising 
to face the sun, her wings falter, and not seldom she falls mum- 
_bling to the hard ground of bare words. There are three of 
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the more thoughtful poems in the volume, however—The 
Symphony, The Workers and The Purpose—which merit 
only the warmest praise. Unquestionably, Miss Buhler 
is possessed of an exceptional poetic gift; and though her pres- 
ent work may more truthfully be said to give promise than to 
achieve, it is nevertheless of the highest achievements that it 
does gives promise: of a muse consecrated to the loftiest aims. 


RELIGION AND COMMON SENSE. By Donald Hankey. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net. 

Donald Hankey wrote a noteworthy volume, entitled A 
Student in Arms. His popularity has no doubt led the pub- 
lishers to issue this small volume, entitled, Religion and Com- 
non Sense. It was certainly not the intrinsic merit of the work. 
Better for Hankey’s name had it been left in oblivion. It is un- 
critical, self-contradictory and gives away—though it never in- 
tends to—the whole case for Christianity. A serious injustice 
had been done to the dead author, for if he could speak he 
certainly would never have approved the volume as it stands. 


THE YELLOW DOG. By Henry Irving Dudge. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 50 cents net. 

“ Are you a yellow dog? Do you doubt your Government, 
grumble against it, snap up joyfully rumors adverse to its wel- 
fare? Do vou sit silent and let your country be abused? Do 
you let rumors pass unchallenged?” These are the pointed 
questions that Mr. Dodge hurls at every reader of his little 
allegory of awakened patriotism in a small American com- 
munity. He tells his story with sparkling humor and biting 
satire, and he presents a solution of the slacker problem that 
might not prove so very fanciful after all if tried out. 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Rev. Francis 

Valitutti, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 30 cents. 

In the introduction to this little volume, the author draws 
a distinction between the Fathers when reaching a conclusion 
concerning chronology, and the Fathers when witnessing to 
Christian tradition. He devotes the opening chapter to “ Er- 
roneous Chronologies of the Life of Christ,” giving special - 
attention to the views of the Valentinians and the Basilidians, 
and their influence on subsequent writers. The main support 
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of the author’s thesis rests un the authority of St. Irenaeus as 
witness of Apostolic tradition, reénforced by the Elders of 
Asia. It may be questioned whether the foundation will bear 
the weight of the superstructure. 

Under the light of this testimony are passed in review the 
chief events of the Life of Christ from His birth to His death, as 
well as the Messianic prophecies. The book’s small bulk, mod- 
est price and valuable information may well commend it to 
all readers, especially to the clergy. 


THE ABIDING PRESENCE OF THE HOLY GHOST IN THE SOUL. 
By the Very Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P. New York: The Cathe- 
dral Library Association. 70 cents net. 

This re-arrangement of Pére Barthélemy Froget’s De I’In- 

‘habitation du Saint Esprit dans les Ames Justes is suited to 
meet a need in the English-speaking world noted by Cardinal 
Mannirg some decades ago: the need of a practical exposi- 
tion of the Church’s beautiful doctrines concerning the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit of God in the soul. The language 
is simple, uncontroversial, direct. The conclusions are, above 
all, persuasive and practical, dealing in detail with the nature 
of the Presence, the Gifts and Fruits of the Holy Ghost, the 
sublime meaning to be attached to the doctrine that the just 
are “heirs of God,” and the application of all these teachings 
to daily effort and action. We earnestly recommend the study 
of this little volume to both priests and laity. 


para RICKABY who writes the preface of the Passio 
Christi: Meditations for Lent, by Mother St. Paul (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.40 net) is authority for 
the statement that a meditation book is a good servant, but 
a bad master. Mother St. Paul has steered a safe course be- 
tween the over masterful meditation book which leaves nothing 
to individual initiative uid the skeleton type which presup- 
poses an expert. Her fifty meditations are to the point, child- 
like and practical. We feel sure this little book will encourage 
the timid who have been afraid to venture on the exercise of 
meditation out of distrust of their own powers, and that when 
Easter dawns, they will find themselves nearer in mind and 
heart to the Crucified Jesus, and confident in the habit of men- 
tal prayer. 
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N Yhe Forum of Democracy, by Professors D. E. Watkins 
and R. E. Williams (New York: Allyn & Bacon, $1.00), the 
cause of the Allies is presented in more than sixty speeches and 
articles by the best and most representative men of the nations 
engaged in this War for the liberty of Democracy. “ Out of this 
furnace-heat of conflict, thoughts have been given expression, 
ideals voiced, and convictions stated, so forceful in character 
and so beautiful in form that they deserve a permanent place in 
the literature of coming generations,” says the preface of the 
book. Thus it was in 1775, and again in 1861; and thus it will 
ever be in the great crises of the world. 


pty as well as work in these strenous days must savor of 
the patriotic. Nine short Patriotic Plays for Young People, 
by Virginia Olcott (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25), all 
demonstrate the well-known truth that the reyai rcad to hap- 
piness is to forget one’s own troubles, and help others. The 
plays are short, simple, easy, and require little stage property. 
The songs follow the metre of the National airs with which 
most children are familiar, and the costumes are illustrated 
and described, so that even the most timid need not fear to 
attempt to produce them. 


O one can fail to appreciate the ardor and diligence evinced 

by Mr. Campbell in his new edition of The Poems of Edgar 
Allan Poe (Boston: Ginn & Co.). It must have been no easy 
task to trace, to follow, to collate so many variants of the same 
line—nothing but love could have rendered the labor pleasur- 
able. The old favorites—The Bells, The Raven, Annabel Lee— 
still stand out for musical beauty, sheer delight of language and 
the weird spell they weave, and will ever weave over the lov- 
ers of music and rhythm. The price is $1.50. 


yes Revue Pratique d’ Apelogétique is publishing a series of 
pamphlets on What a Catholic Ought to Know. The first 
of the series has just reached us: A Proof of the Existence of 
God, by Joseph de Tonquédec. The price is 15 cents. 




















Recent Events. 


M. Clémenceau still remains France’s 
France. Prime Minister, although certain conflicts 
which have taken place in the Chamber 
of Deputies seem to indicate a growing opposition to his con- 
tinuance in office. On one occasion the Government proposal 
to call out the class of 1920, found one hundred and eighty- 
six opponents—a larger minority than ever before. M. Briand, 
it is said, is manifesting an open desire to return to power. It 
is to be hoped that all selfish aims of this kind may fail of suc- 
cess in this crisis of the nation and that M. Clémenceau, who 
‘has done so much to effect the complete unity necessary for 
a victorious end of the War, may not have his efforts thwarted 
by internal opposition. The trial of M. Malvy revealed how far 
from complete was that necessary union of all France some 
little time ago. It made evident the fact that the efforts of 
the Defeatists to weaken the people of France had affected 
not merely a considerable number of the civil population but 
had led to mutinies among the soldiers. M. Clémenceau seems 
to have been the one man with sufficient courage to cope with 
the situation. Bolo Pasha and M. M. Duval have suffered the 
extreme penalty for their part in weakening the morale of the 
country; M. Malvy has been sentenced to five years banishment 
for malfeasance in office and for entering into relations with 
Germany. The trial of the chief offender, M. Caillaux, is about 
to begin. It is gratifying to note that the present complete 
union of France isin strong contrast to the past, and 
that the existing confidence in a successful termination of the 
War, and the determination to achieve it, are largely due to the 
arrival in France of our American soldiers. 


So frequent are the changes taking place 

Russia. in Russia and in those parts of the for- 

mer Empire which are now under Ger- 

man influence, that it seems uselesss to attempt to chronicle 
them, and it certain would be foolish to offer any forecast. In Fin- 
land, however, there has been no change of note. It still re- 
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mains a Republic, notwithstanding the fact thet the German 
Government has denranded that it should elect as its king one 
of those many princelings who are aspiring to occupy thrones. 
To this request the Finnish Landtag has so far made no reply; 
in fact, the Finns who were so eager to seek the help of Ger- 
many are now regretting their action, inasmuch as they aré 
suffering from that German greed which has manifested itself 
in every place. The country has been stripped of food, and to 
the United States its inhabitants are making piteous appeals for 
relief. Sweden, too, although outside the direct control of 
Germany, is suffering indirectly from the fact that the Baltic is 
now under the domination of that power. The commerce with 
Russia which once was in Swedish hands is now being diveried 
into Teuton channels. Esthonia and Livonia, which by the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty were in part left in the hands of the Rus- 
sian Republic, have by a new arrangement with the Bolsheviki 
Government been transferred to that of Germany. Up to the 
present time no developments have taken place in the esteblish- 
ment of a definite government for these provinces, nor yet for 
Courland and Lithuania; but that Lithuania is far from 
willing to come under German influence is shown by the fact 
that the President of its provisional government was one of the 
first to congratulate the Entente Allies on their recent suc- 
cesses in France. 

In the Ukraine the waning of German influence is most 
clearly seen. The assassination of one of the Kaiser’s Field 
Marshals, General Eichhorn, followed within a month that of 
Count von Mirbach. These occurrences, striking though they 
are in themselves, are, according to those best able to appre- 
ciate the situation and the character and conduct of the Russian 
people, merely symptomatic of widespread, public sentiment. 
Unable in any other way to free themselves from the tyranny 
which has been imposed upon them, they are resorting to the 
old methods common in the days of the Tsars. The assassina- 
tion of Field Marshal von Eichhorn is but one of many proofs 
of the detestation which is felt of their German overlords by 
the people of the Ukrainian Republic; a detestation due to the 
demands which the Germans made that the food and grain of 
the Ukraine should be handed over to them. Visitors from Rus- 
sia describe the result of German endeavors to rob the peasants 
of the fruits of their toil. “The Germans,” these visitors say, 
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“are living in a little Hades; guerilla warfare is constantly 
in progress, conflicts occurring daily in which many persons are 
killed, while occasional battles have taken place lasting many 
days. The peasants in one.section have raised an army esti- 
mated at twenty-five thousand. The men are filled with hatred 
for the Germans, and are awaiting an auspicious moment to 
begin hostilities. The peasants in other places pursue the 
policy of burning their grain and destroying their cattle, and 
are acting similarly with regard to their other possessions 
rather than have them fall into the hands of the Germans.” 
These visitors considered the disturbances that had already 
occurred as only a foretaste of what might be expected at har- 
vest time, when the peasants, it was predicted, would do every- 
thing possible to prevent the Germans securing their crops. 
Under these circumstances there is little reason to wonder at 
the anxiety felt in Germany as to the outcome. Doubt is ex- 
pressed by many Germans as to whether their children and 
their grandchildren will, as the Kaiser expecied, look back with 
satisfaction on the policy adopted towards the Russians by 
their ancestors. Five hundred thousand soldiers, it is said, are 
necessary to control the situation, and if new developments 
proceed at the present rate still more will be required—a de- 
mand which will greatly weaken the Western Front—much to 
the satisfaction of the Entente. 

In what is left of Russia there seem to have been formed 
some five or six self-determining regions. The Don Cossacks 
have driven out the Bolsheviki from the regions they occupied. 
In Turkestan, Tashkent has formed itself into an independent 
republic. But it is in Siberia and in the northern part of.Rus- 
sia that the most important changes have taken place. Of the 
changes in Siberia it is difficult to get a clear idea, but it seems 
certain that a new government, that of Eastern Siberia, has 
been established at Vladivostok; and still another govern- 
ment at Omsk in Western Siberia. 

In Eastern Siberia in addition to the government just men- 
tioned, General Horvath has been operating with his army, re- 
cruited from sources which have not been defined. General 
Seminoff is in command of yet another army which at one 
time was reported to have been decisively defeated and even 

_ disbanded, but it still makes its appearance from time to time. 
And there are the Czecho-Slovaks whose forces seem to be 
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divided, one part, and that the smaller, being at or in the neigh- 
borhood of Vladivostok, the other on the borders of European 
Russia in possession of a long extent of the Siberian Railroad 
and the Volga River. 

The third government of which mention has just been 
made, is that of Northern Russia, bordering on the Murman 
Coast. This new government embraces six of the Northern 
provinces of Russia. It has formed itself on perfectly legiti- 
mate lines, as laid down by the Bolsheviki themselves, and its 
first achievement has been the expulsion from Archangel and 
the districts surrounding it of the Bolsheviki, of whose tyranny 
it has had sad experience. This was done with the help of the 
British and French who had landed some months ago at Kola 
for the defence of the munitions and stores which had been 
accumulated for the help of Russia in the war against Ger- 
many. It is by way of the Northern Government of Russia and 
the Eastern Government of Siberia, through Kola and 
Vladivostok, that the help which at last this country and Japan 
have resolved to give to Russia, will find its way into that coun- 
try. For at last, after long waiting, too long many will think, 
the President has complied with the request of Japan and has 
decided, in coéperation with that country, to send a military 
force to Russia to be followed by economic help in the shape 
of food, machinery, and other things for the restoration of Rus- 
sia’s position. The military force to be sent is, according to 
the statement issued from the office of the Secretary of State, 
a small one, by which is meant, it is to be presumed, that such 
will be sufficient. No doubt, however, a larger force will be 
sent if necessary. The avowed object of the expedition is to 
help the Czecho-Slovaks, Whose safety is said to be exidangered 
by the German and Austrian prisoners who have been formed 
into an army acting with the Bolsheviki. The official statement 
says that this assistance to be given to the Czecho-Siovaks is 
for the purpose of enabling them to move westward, but 
whether that means that this westward movement is to the 
Allied line in France to which it was at first the purpose of the 
Czecho-Slovaks to go, or whether the movement westward is 
to enable the Eastern Front between Russia and Germany to be 
reconstituted seems by no means clear. Although Japan and 
this country are the only two powers that have come to an 
agreement to assist Russia, it is understood, and in fact the 
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statement recognizes that other powers have the right to par- 
ticipate.- Their participation has in reality already begun, for 
Great Britain has sent soldiers from Hong Kong to Vladivostok, 
while France, from Cochin-China, has sent four thousand of 
her own troops and a thousand Annamites. 

That an army should spring up in Central Siberia ready 
and willing to help the Allies, is a development utterly un- 
expected. It surely requires some explanation. Those Czecho- 
Slovaks are Austrian subjects who at first driven into the War 
by Austria against their fellow Slavs, permitted themselves to 
be made prisoners by Russia. But when the Bolsheviki made 
peace with Germany and attempted to disarm them the Czecho- 
Slovaks protested, and up to the present time have been able to 
resist all such attempts by the Bolsheviki. That they have thus 
been able to resist successfully is a clear proof that they have 
the sympathy of large numbers of the Russian people. They 
have not only refused to lay down their arms, they have taken 
the field and large districts of Russia are now under their con- 
trol. 

These districts comprise the most fertile parts of Russia, 
and therefore the Czecho-Slovaks have been able to cut off the 
food supply from the Russian capital. Their number is esti- 
mated from fifty thousand to three hundred thousand. The 
Czecho-Slovaks are to be found not only in Siberia, but also 
on the Italian and on the Franco-British-American front. The 
Entente Powers have recognized them as belligerents and their 
native State, although it is still under Austrian domination, as 
a native belligerent State. 

In the state paper in which this country announced its pur- 
pose of sending help to Russia, no mention is made of any gov- 
ernment of that country. That of the Bolsheviki has not been 
recognized except by Germany and Austria-Hungary, and this 
of course only for their own purposes. Reports accumulate 
that the power of the Bolsheviki is waning day by day, but they 
have been circulated so often that no assurance can be felt on 
the matter. A few days ago it was stated that Lenine and 
Trotzky had fled for safety to the fortress of Kronstadt. The 
next day the news came that to Lenine and Trotzky and an- 
other had been given absolute power to do everything which 
they thought fit for the safety of the State, and that this was 
given by the fifth Supreme Council of Soviets which was sit- 
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ting in Moscow at the time. Another evidence of the insecurity 
of the situation in Moscow is the refusal of the representatives 
of the Allies to leave Vologda for the capital when requested to 
do so by the Bolsheviki; in fact, they felt it safer to get as far 
away as possible and are now at Archangel. The same course 
has been pursued by the German representative at Moscow, 
Dr. Helfferich, who has removed the Embassy, to Pskof some 
three hundred miles from Moscow. The Germans, it is re- 
ported, are now on their way to take possession of Petrograd. 

Mention must be made of the death of the ex-Tsar as 
an illustration of the Bolsheviki methods of government. No 
State trial was vouchsafed to him; in fact, so far as word 
has come, no trial at all was granted. The regional Soviet of 
the Ural adjudged him worthy of death on account of his 
crimes against the people, sent six soldiers and a corporal, 
gave him two hours to prepare, and at the end of that time the 
squad executed the order of death. 


Dr. von Kuhlmann’s fall, due to the 
Germany. warning which he gave to the Militarists 
that the War could not be brought to a 
conclusion by force of arms alone, was followed by the re- 
tirement of the Chief of Staff of the Admiralty for explaining to 
the German public the reason why the submarines had not 
- been able to prevent the landing in France of a million Ameri- 
can soldiers. Admiral von Capelle, the Minister of the Navy, 
has resigned and has been succeeded by Vice-Admiral 
Behncke. This was brought about by the failure of that U-boat 
campaign, the success of which he so confidently prophe- 
sied. That the campaign is a failure is now evident. Not that 
the submarine campaign has entirely failed. The losses caused 
by the activity of these pirates off our own coasts prove the 
contrary, but the small importance attached to this activity is 
shown by the fact that our Government has not recalled from ' 
European waters a single destroyer in order to deal with the 
menace. 

What will happen to Marshal von Hindenburg (if he is still 
in command) or General von Ludendorff (if it is he who is the 
real commander-in-chief) in consequence of the recent re- 
verses on the Western front remains to be seen. Several gen- 
erals have already suffered the penalty of retirement for their 
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failure in the course of the latest operations. A civilian outside 
of the diplomatic ranks has been appointed to succeed the 
assassinated representative of Germany at Moscow, in the per- 
son of Dr. Helfferich the well-known authority on finance, 
whose efforts it is expected will bring that distressed Republic 
under the economic control of Germany. 

For the past six months the Militarists have been so con- 
fident of success that they have scrupled at nothing in interfer- 
ing with the civil authorities. A dispatch from Switzerland an- 
nounces what is practically a revolutionary political change. 
It states that very quietly and unostentatiously full executive 
rights and state rights have been granted to the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff. “This means,” the dispatch adds, “ that the civil and 
military executives have been placed on an equal basis.” This 
report has not been confirmed. The reverses the German 
armies have recently suffered has somewhat changed the tone 
of the Militarists’ utterances. Six months ago a German states- 
man is said to have expressed the willingness of the army com- 
mand to sacrifice a million men if necessary, in order to win the 
War this year. Estimates made with the greatest possible care 
make it appear that up to July 25th that number has become the 
victims of the Militarists’ policy. And now for the first time 
General von Ludendorff in his attempt to gloss over his recent 
failure, alleges as a cause of his retreat that he was very anx- 
ious to save the lives of his fellow-citizens. Another instance of 
the change of tone is found in the effect produced in the cities 
on the Rhine visited by British and French airplanes. The 
dwellers in these cities at the beginning of the War gloried in 
the destruction of lives and property in Great Britain wrought 
by German airplanes and Zeppelins; ow they are loudly call- 
ing for a change in the law of nations which shall render such 
a mode of warfare impossible. 

About the privations which are suffered in Germany ow- 
ing to the lack of food, whole pages might be written giving 
more or less trustworthy accounts. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the situation is getting very serious, and that in some 
districts starvation is imminent. General von Hutier, in an 
army order issued before the recent drive, called upon his 
soldiers to pay special attention to reaping the harvest in the 
fields of France which he hoped to take possession of. He gave 
as a reason the distressed condition of their brethren at home 
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and provided sacks in which to garner the grain. Other in- 
stances of the same care to obtain food have come to light. 
Turning to the moral situation, according to the Munich Posi, 
a reign of terror exists in that city, the military and the police 
being confronted with strikes of the munition workers. On the 
least provocation arrests take place, and so great is the dread 
of such arrest that no one speaks freely. In Berlin the state of 
things is even worse. A paper of that city, the Zeitung am Mit- 
tag makes open confession to the world that while even before 
the War Berlin was the most immoral city, it has now become 
the most criminal, and goes on to justify this statement by a de- 
scription too long to quote. This description of the newspaper 
writer receives confirmation from the pastors of the Protestant 
Church, who, in a recent synod, declared that the decadence of 
German morality, especially among the youth of the country, 
had reached a shocking state, the commission of such excesses 
and liberties being unheard of before the War. Passing from 
the utterances of religious teachers to those of the organ of the 
Socialists, who in Germany have abjured all religious teaching, 
the Vorwaerts, commenting on this declaration of the Protes- 
tant synod, admits that the past four years of war have greatly 
lowered the standard of German morals. “The fact is gen- 
erally known,” it says, “ that criminality, theft, aggression and 
bands of robbers have immensely increased.” 


The Reichsrath which had been pro- 

Austria-Hungary. rogued because party dissensions had 
made it impossible to carry on the gov- 

ernment, reassembled on the sixteenth of July with Dr. von 
Seydleer still in office, his so-often proferred resignation 
not having been accepted by the Emperor. The attempt to 
carry on the business of the government with only a minority 
supporting it soon however proved a failure, and the Premier’s 
renewed resignation was carried into effect. The Minister of 
Education in the preceding cabinet, Baron von Hussarek, was 
named as his successor. Dr. von Seydleer was appointed to the 
special office of Cabinet Adviser to the Emperor. The new 
Premier is looked upon merely as an official, and his cabinet 
will consist of officials until a more propitious hour comes 
and the opportunity presents itself to collect a body of men 
capable of dealing with the difficulties in which the Dual 
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Monarchy now finds itself. The Emperor, shortly after his 
accession; sought by means of an amnesty to conciliate the 
Czechs, by releasing from prison many hundreds who had been 
sent there in the course of the War, and by calling together the 
Parliament, the meetings of which had been suspended from 
the beginning of the War. Too high a price, however, was 
asked for the favors received; thereupon there was a reversion 
to the old policy of giving to the Germans of the Empire that 
domination, even in Slav districts, for which they were always 
striving. The Bohemians especially have been aggrieved by a 
recent arrangement which places the Germans in an ad- 
vantageous position in districts occupied by them. This has 
led to an increase of the agitation, the object of which is to 
secure that independence which they, or at least a large part of 
them, have so long desired. So widespread, indeed, is this agita- 
tion that it is reported by the Czecho-Slovak National Council 
at Washington, that no fewer than one million of the Czecho- 
Slovaks in the Austrian Army have deserted. These deserters 
are not confined to the districts occupied by the Slavs, for in 
Vienna itself there are, according to the same authority, eighty 
thousand who have left the army and openly.defied the authori- 
ties. These have formed what is known as the “ Green Guard.” 
Between it and the Austro-German forces at least one battle has 
been fought in which the Green Guard came off victorious. 
Even among the Hungarians there have been instances if not 
of desertion, at least of rebellion. Report has been circulated 
of a still further humiliation which has been inflicted upon the 
Dual Monarchy by the German overlord. General von Luden- 
dorff has demanded not only the recall of the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austrian Army, on account of the latter’s failure 
to defeat the Italians, but has also insisted upon the appoint- 
ment of a German general to supersede him—a demand which 
the Emperor Charles with the greatest reluctance was obliged 
to grant. 


Last June a change of ministry took place 

Bulgaria. in Bulgaria. M. Radoslavoff, having 
served his master’s purpose, was man- 

ceuvred out of office. He had been Premier for almost five 
years, and was King Ferdinand’s instrument when he betrayed 
the Balkan States by entering the War in alliance with the 
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Central Powers. The playing off of Germany against Russia and 
vice versa in order to secure his own ends has been the char- 
acteristic feature of Ferdinand’s policy. When Russia dis- 
appeared as a world power, a change became necessary to se- 
cure a counterbalancing power to Germany. Though a small 
State, there are eleven different parties or rather factions striv- 
ing against one another in Bulgaria, and it is easy, therefore, 
for the monarch to bring about a variety of coalitions so as to 
obtain his own ends. His present purpose is to play off the 
Entente against Germany, and by seeming willing to make over- 
tures to it, to bring over the Kaiser to his side as against Tur- 
key. The latter power is making itself very troublesome to the 
Kaiser and his allies, indeed it has been rumored that diplo- 
matic relations have been broken off with Germany. The 
cause of the dissension is the desire of the Porte to regain some 
part at least of the territory Turkey lost to Bulgaria as a con- 
sequence of the first Balkan war. Germany finds itself in the 
unenviable position of having to satisfy the opposed claims of 
two such irreconcilable enemies as Turkey and Bulgaria. The 
instrument chosen by King Ferdinand in this difficult situation, 
was the head of the party which goes by the name of “ Demo- 
cratic.” He has formed a cabinet made up of represetitatives 
of various groups. This cabinet has already, it is said, begun 
playing the old game of setting one power against another by 
sending envoys to Switzerland to make overtures to the Entente 
Allies, and to learn what price they would offer Bulgaria for 
the betrayal of Germany, which King Ferdinand is said to con- 
template or to appear to contemplate. He has found the sit- 
uation so difficult to handle, however, that he has been obliged 
to leave Bulgaria for an indefinite time to be under treatment 
for what is politely called mind strain. 


On the day after France and the rest of 
Progress of the War. the civilized -world had celebrated the 

fourteenth of July, Germany launched 
the long-delayed fifth drive against the Allies. Instead of 
achieving the success usual in the first days of an attack, the 
progress made on this occasion was so comparatively slight 
that it became a question whether the drive was intended as 
a serious attempt to reach Paris. Subsequent events showed 
that the small progress made was due to the resistance en- 
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countered. On the fifth day of the drive the great counter- 
stroke of General, now Marshal, Foch threw into confusion all 
the efforts which the Germans had been making to reach the 
French capital. This was accomplished by the army of Gen- 
eral Mangin, who struck the right flank of the German forces 
below Soissons so forcibly that, after hesitating for some time, 
they withdrew behind the river Vesle, where they are still 
attempting to hold the line between Soissons and Rheims. As 
Soissons has been lost, it is not thought that this line can be 
held for long, and it is therefore probable that the Germans 
will be forced to retire beyond the river Aisne possibly even 
as far as the Chemin des Dames. By this defeat nine hundred 
and thirty-one square miles of France have been restored to 
its rightful owners, and large numbers of prisoners, great stores 
of ammunition and many guns have fallen into the hands of 
the Allies. The American army formed about thirty per cent 
of the troops engaged in the course of these operations, and 
by their bravery and courage afforded inspiration to the troops 
with whom they fought. In fact the part they took was of 
capital importance, and it may be said without boasting that 
their codperation was essential to the success obtained. 

On the eighth of August the British had their turn. Field 
Marshal Haig, to the surprise of the Germans, launched an at- 
tack in Picardy on a twenty mile line from Morlancourt, south 
of Albert, to Plessier-Roxainville, between Moreuil and Montdid- 
ier, eight and three-quarter miles beyond the old line. Their 
advance on the first day was greater than any made 
by the Germans. Further advances have been made day 
by day, until now the Germans have been driven back to the 
old Somme line. Whether they will be forced back to what is 
called the Hindenburg line is at present uncertain. The French 
coéperated with the British in the course of these operations. 
Together they wrested from the Germans Montdidier, which 
had formed a point of great danger to the Allied line. The 
result of these two great victories, as reckoned by those com- 
petent to judge, has been to deprive the Germans of the initia- 
tive, to avert danger from Paris and Amiens and to free from 
German control the two lines of railway of utmost importance 
for maintaining the Allies’ communications. Seventy-three thou- 
sand prisoners, twelve hundred guns, and ten thousand ma- 
chine guns have been captured, and in both operations fifteen 
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hundred and fifty square miles have been freed from the en- 
emy. Further north in Flanders the enemy has made some 
local withdrawals, so it seems probable that no drive for the 
Channel ports is contemplated. In fact, some think a drive in 
that quarter will be made by the British, but this is a matter 
merely of conjecture. The enemy has been so weakened that 
he has been obliged to seek help from the despised Austrian 
troops. These have been used, not indeed in the battle line, 
but in Belgium. General Foch has been made a Marshal of 
France as a reward for the brilliant strategy which brought 
about these victories. 

An American field army has just been formed, but it 
cannot be stated what part of the line it holds. It is believed to 
be that part which leads to the border of Switzerland, 
possibly with a view to forming the advance troops when 
the great drive to Berlin begins. It is expected that by June 
next the United States will have an army of 3,200,000 in 
France. Then, as General March says, it will be able to do 
what it likes with the German army. To this end the new 
Draft Bill has been introduced to furnish monthly quotas 
necessary for its accomplishment. The President recognizes 
that victory must be gained in France, and is determined that 
nothing shal! divert him from this objective. 

No change of any importance has taken place on the Italian 
front, although rumors have been circulated that the Austrians 
are preparing to make yet another attempt to reach the Vene- 
’ tian plain. In the Balkans, also, no change of any importance 
has taken place, although attempts have been made by the 
Austrians to regain lost positions. In Palestine the British have 
been satisfied just to retain what they have won. A campaign 
which has received little attention, is that which has been 
carried on by the Arabs against the Turks. It has resulted in 
the loss of large districts in the interior of Arabia which now 
form the domain of the new King of the Hedjaz. With the 
exception of Yemen, an isolated district to the south, and of the 
terminus of the railway at Medina, the few scattered posts of 
that railway, nothing has been left to the Turk of all the vast 
country which extends from the Red Sea to the River Tigris. 

The most surprising recent development was the appear- 
ance at Baku, on the Caspian Sea, of a British force. For some 
time little has been heard of the British expedition which is 
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acting north of Bagdad and south of Mosul. When the Rus- 
sians evacuated that part of Turkey which they had occupied 
in the course of the War, the Turks were said to be preparing 
to enter Persia and outflank this British army in Mesopotamia. 
This threat seems to have aroused the British to counter meas- 
ures. As a result, they have entered Persia, traversed its north- 
ern province, and have reached what was once the Russian 
town of Baku. Baku is important on account of the oil fields 
in its neighborhood, more important at the present time as 
forming a possible way of entry into Russia through the Don 
Cossack region, and also as blocking one of the much-talked-of 
ways to India, so much coveted by Germany. 

Yet another step toward entering Russia is the landing at 
Vladivostok of a regiment of United States soldiers brought 
from the Philippines, in order to extend to the Czecho-Slovaks 
of that region the help they so urgently need. If the Japanese 
have not already landed troops, they are on the point of 
doing so, either at Vladivostok or, as seems more probable, at 
Dalny, formerly known as Port Arthur. From here they would 
be able to reach far more easily than from Vladivostok, the 
place where their help is most needed. A third point of entry 
into Russia is by way of Archangel and the Murman coast. 
From the former place French and British forces have already 
advanced nearly a hundred miles on the way to Vologda. Thus 
from three points help is reaching Russia to enable her to re- 
constitute the Eastern line and drive out the German who is 
so desirous of bringing her into subjection. These attempts, 
especially the one from the north, are said to be welcomed by 
the peasants who have grown tired both of their foreign and 
internal oppressors. 


August 16, 1918. 




























With Our Readers 





HE news has just reached us that Joyce Kilmer was killed 

in battle. The bullet that took his life robbed poetry of one 

of her most promising children, America of a devoted son, and 
us of a beloved, intimate friend. 

Our readers we know were shocked at the news. Death is 
always a surprise even when war brings it all about us. Kilmer 
came to us shortly before he went to the front. He sat here 
in this office so much like a boy, so much the man. A great calm- 
ness was in his voice and in his heart. No man loved wife and 
children and home more ‘than he. He had come to say fare- 
well and also to tell the happy news of the birth of another son. 
Ardently as he loved his own, with equal ardor he loved our coun- 
try. There was no anger nor excitement nor boastfulness in his 
voice nor in his heart. He was going to serve, to defend the honor 
of his native land. As he talked he typified the great mystery of 
America’s entry, America’s determination, America’s sacrifice in 
this War. 

* * * * 

ANY could not or would not see. Even some in high places 

misjudge? the soul of America. They denied its existence 
or thought it too small,:incapable of a magnificent, spontaneous 
full response to the ideal of spiritual and political liberty for itself 
and for others. Excitement, protest, did not characterize us. The 
loud voice, the bombast, the noise were absent. And they who 
judge by such evidences failed to see, and inevitably underesti- 
mated. The quiet, strong, sensitive soul of America was living 
and awake, was thinking, judging, feeling. It was the soul of a 
people; patient, long suffering: of a people that did not forget its 
inheritance nor the traditions to which it must prove true if it 
were to be true to self. 

It loved peace, therefore was it loath to take up arms. It 
loved its fellowmen, therefore was it slow to kill. It would en- 
dure much injustice because it hated to work iniquity. But its 
love of liberty, of justice, of righteousness was a consuming pas- 
sion. Slow to be aroused, its will would be sure of its purpose, 
unshakeable in its fealty unto victory or death when once set in 
action. The Lusitania tragedy had caused it almost to abandon 
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hope of peace. Joyce Kilmer voiced the feeling - the nation in 
The White Ships and the Red. 

When its long patience was worn down and it was face to face 
with undeniable duty, the nation went forth quietly, calmly, 
but with a determination unequaled in the wor!d’s history to 
put an end forever to the tyrant and the tyranny that has men- 
aced the happiness and well-being of every nation and of every 
individual in the world. The soul of America spoke its high 
resolve; it would do what it set out to do and it would accept 
nothing in return. It would sacrifice its best sons, millions of 
them, if necessary, and it would not ask nor accept indemnity. 
It did not seek one foot of territory. It would give itself that 
others might live. Greater love than this no man hath that a 
man should lay down his life for his friends. 

* * * + 


OYCE KILMER, as he bade us farewell, typified all of this. 
J He left high position, promising future, fame among his fellows, 

a young wife and four children, and quietly went forth to give 
his life—as he truly thought—for his country. He voiced Amer- 
ica’s soul. 

The history oi his life is a wonderful evidence of how the 
Catholic faith begets the greatest patriots. Kiimer when he first 
came to us, years ago, was groping for that spiritual truth which 
would, in turn, give unity and direction to the many problems, 
political, social, economic, that vexed and tried his soul. He came 
to us bewildered, and when we spoke of the supreme revealed 
truth of God, as taught by the Catholic Church, his soul was roused 
and attentive. He had studied the teachings of the Church but 
_ he could not accept. There followed many 1uonths of conference. 
Then Kilmer saw and wished to make his own the truth of Jesus 
Christ. But never was it more evident that faith is the gift of God, 
and the gift came not. At that time Kilmer was working on the 
New York Times. Every day at the lunch hour he went to the 
Church of the Holy Innoeents, and there prayed that God’s hand 
would give him the ,ower, the grace, to make his own what he 
wished to make his own but could not. 

God’s mercy was not slow. The gift came. Joyce Kilmer 
rejoiced as a child in its coming, and walked in simplicity and 
full acceptance of the Catholic faith ever afterwards. It was the 
light that for him enlightened his whole being, his whole life and 
all that affected it. In sanctified the love of wife and children; it 
made possible the great sacrifice his wife and he were asked to 
endure and finally to consummate. It purified and exalted his love 
of country. It consecrated and inspired his poetry. It kept clear 
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his vision so that in this world tragedy he saw straight from the 
beginning. And it was that Faith that led him to make the 
supreme sacrifice; it was that blessed Faith that has crowned him 
before all his country and throughout history with the crown of 
a hero and a patriot. 


MERICA’S confidence in ultimate victory in the present War 
has never been touched by doubt. We take it for granted that 
we shall win, primarily, because the purposes for which the nation 
fights are sacred and the motives that have led us as a nation are 
noble. In a mysterious way which we recognize without fullly un- 
derstanding, the vision of a great ideal has arisen and it inspires 
the collective soul of the American people. The daily list of casual-— 
ties concerns every ore of us, but the affection of which our grief 
is born is an affection reverently subdued to the larger law of life. 
Great souls do not count the cost of their service to great ideals. 
Great nations pay gladly the exacting price of the devotion to in- 
stitutions which recognize the Law of God and mr peat std the 
spirit of that Law into the standards of action. 


* * * * 


HE proposal of the Government to extend the draft age to the 
years between eighteen and forty or forty-five, warns us that 
the nation must now pay a second installment of its manhood in 
purchasing security for human rights and respect for the Law of 
God. If the Congress should enact the law, further disorganization 
of industry, of education and of home life will be experienced. 
But none who count, will state objections or venture opposition 
beyond the point where objections and opposition serve to clarify 
the judgment of the Government and to search out the bearings of 
the intended changes. This new preposal gives assurance to the 
world that the resources of the nation are to be engaged to their 
limit, if necessary, to win the War. Let us hope that this measure 
need be nothing further than a precaution. Let us hope that be- 
fore it is applied in full, victory will have come, bearing with it the 
promise of a world peace. If that should be our early and happy 
fortune, the new measure will serve the great purpose of further 
educating our entire population in the newer meaning of De- 
mocracy, and in the new relations in which the individual will 
stand to the community in the future that we now foresee. 

When young men of eighteen or nineteen, whose souls have 
been scarcely aroused by more serious views of life, are brought to 
realize the sterner realities of life, the greatest educational value 
may be expected in the maturing of character and in the under- 
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standing of the deeper meaning of life itself which the Draft Law 
promises. 
* * * eee. 


HE business world is greatly concerned because of the prospect 
of losing a large percentage of its ablest men if the draft age 
should be extended up to or beyond forty. Colleges and universi- 
ties will take a serious view of the Draft Law, which may divert 
from our schools the young men of the nation who are about to 
enter upon college courses. The Church will be concerned be- 
cause of the probable bearing of the law upon the numbers who 
enter the ministry. Undoubtedly the Government will take all of 
these bearings into consideration and, let us hope, find a happy re- 
adjustment that may hold our younger and our older men in 
the quiet ways of normal life on the one hand, and at the same 
time satisfy the demands of war which might call them to camp 
and to arms. We must uphold the Government at every point. In- 
dustry, schools and churches should with patriotic thoughtfulness 
help the Government toward a sympathetic understanding of their 
points of view. There is no doubt that the spirit of instant sup- 
port of the Government which now fills the nation, will promote 
in all of these departments a reasonable attitude. On the other 
hand, the solid understanding of the interests of peace evident in 
the Administration both before and since we went into the War, 
will lead it to give the fullest hearings on the new Draft Law before 
enacting it. Perhaps none of us can foresee the details of the out- 
come, but all of us can foresee the spirit of it. That spirit is one 
of unswerving loyalty to the Administration, and the patient bear- 
ing of every sacrifice entailed by our loyalty and demanded by the 
justice for which we are fighting with all the power at our com- 
mand. 
* * * * 
T is difficult to draw the distinction between essential and non- 
essential activities in their bearing on exemptions from the 
Draft Law. All reports that come from the battlefield, as well as 
from the camps, concur in giving religion first place among the 
supports of morale and of morality in the army. The Government 
and the leaders of our army have recognized what religion means 
in the life of soldiers and sailors, and the power of its inspiration 
to an army. The instinct of humanity is turning back to God, 
baffled by mystery and chastened by sacrifices that search out the 
very soul. We are confident that the Government will so interpret 
present military demands, as to recognize the call to the service of 
God in the ministry, and not to jeopardize the interests of religion 
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by diverting to the army young men who hear the voice of God 
calling them to His service in the Church. 


in, 
~~ 


UCH practical light is thrown upon the discussion of after the 
War changes in the economic world by the publication of 
the principles ruling its conduct which have been put down by the 
National War Board of Labor. All admit that economic society 
will never again be as it once was. Labor is in the ascendancy 
and it is of vital importance to know how it will exercise its newly- 
acquired tremendous powers. The “ Presidential ” doctrine which 
has been brought home so closely to everyone of us, of the in- 
dividual duty of all men during the War is now, writes Mr. Frank 
P. Walsh, Chairman of the National War Labor Board, in the Aug- 
ust Forum, very well understood. 
. ~ * * 
N Mr. Walsh’s opinion labor understood it before capital ap- 
preciated it. In the differences and antagonisms that charac- 
terized the industrial world “ capital has been at fault and so has 
labor.” Mr. Walsh adds that capital in the past has always been 
unionized. On the other hand there have also been questionable 
settlements of strikes by labor leaders. ‘“ Through long habitual 
system and through the biased purposes of adjustment, capital 
and labor became inexcusably dense towards each other. Such a 
condition does not lead to fair arbitration of an economic issue.” 
The following have been adopted as guides by the War Labor 
Board: 


PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES TO GOVERN RELATIONS BETWEEN WORKERS 
AND EMPLOYERS IN Wik INDUSTRIES FOR THE DURATION OF 
THE Wank. 





THERE SHOULD BE NO STRIKES OR LOCKOUTS DURING THE WAR. 


Right to Organize. 

The right of workers to organize in trade-unions and to 
bargain collectively through chosen representatives is recognized 
and affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, or inter- 
fered with by the employers in any manner whatsoever. 

The right of employers to organize in associations of groups 
and to bargain collectively through chosen representatives is 
recognized and affirmed. This right shall not be denied, abridged, 
or interfered with by the workers in any manner whatsoever. 

Employers should not discharge workers for membership in 
trade-unions, nor for legitimate trade-union activities. 

The workers, in the exercise of their right to organize, shall 
not use coercive measures of any kind to induce persons to join 
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their organizations nor to induce employers to bargain or deal 
therewith. 
Existing Conditions. 

In establishments where the union shop exists the same 
continue, and the union standards as to wages, hours of labor, 
and other conditions of employment shall be maintained. 

In establishments where union and non-union men and 
women now work together and the employer meets only with 
employees or representatives engaged in said establishments, the 
continuance of such conditions shall not be deemed a grievance. 
This declaration, however, is not intended in any manner to deny 
the right or discourage the practice of the formation of labor 
unions or the joining of the same by the workers in said estab- 
lishments, as guaranteed in the last paragraph, not to prevent 
the War Labor Board from urging or any umpire from granting, 
under the machinery herein provided, improvement of their situa- 
tion in the matter of wages, hours of labor, or other conditions 
as shall be found desirable from time to time. 

Established safeguards and regulations for the protection of 
the health and safety of workers shall not be relaxed. 


Woman in Industry. 

If it shall become necessary to en\S%vy>-women on work 
ordinarily performed by men, they must be allowed equal pay 
for equal work and must not be allowed tasks disproportionate 
to their strength. 

Hours of Labor. 

The basic eight-hour day is recognized as applying in all cases 
in which existing law requires it. In all other cases the question 
of hours of labor shall be settled with due regard to governmental 
necessities and the welfare, health, and proper comfort of the 
workers. 

Maximum Production. 

The maximum production of all war industries should be 
maintained and methods of work and operation on the part of em- 
ployers or workers which operate to delay or limit production, 
or which have a tendency to ertitcatiy’ increase the cost thereof, 
should be discouraged. 

Mobilization of Labor. ° 

For the purpose of mobilizing the labor supply with a view 
to its rapid and effective distribution, a permanent list of the 
number of skilled and other workers available in different parts 
of the nation shall be kept on file by the Department of Labor, 
the information to be constantly furnished— 

1. By the trade-unions. } 
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2. By State employment bureaus and Federal agencies of 
like character. 

3. By the managers and operators of industrial esiablish- 
ments throughout the country. 

These agencies shall be given opportunity to aid in the dis- 
tribution of labor as necessity demands. 

Custom of Localities. 

In fixing wages, hours, and conditions of labor, regard should 
always be had to the labor standards, wage scales, and other 
conditions prevailing in the localities affected. 

The Living Wage. 

1. The right of all workers, including common laborers, to 
a living wage is hereby declared. 

2. In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall be established 
which will insure the subsistence of worker and his family in 
health and reasonable comfort. 

* * * * 
HE work of the Board has resulted in applying much educa- 
tional information with regard to the service of both capital 
and labor in the War. Its immediate attention has of course been 
consumed with war work and war problems. Nevertheless its 
efforts reach far bebWal the War, and sow the seeds of future in- 
dustrial adjustment and industrial justice. The Board has no 
arbitrary powers and, judging from Mr. Walsh’s account, has been 
cautious and fair in using the far-reaching moral power which it 
undoubtedly possesses. The chairman of the Board is keenly 
alive to the great changes of the hour: “ We are no longer look- 
ing at labor with the same capitalistic eyes that we used to. Labor 
is no longer a commodity to be handled in that way. We have 
made the discovery that labor is the flesh and blood of Amer- 
ica. There is a supreme spir’t everywhere in human life changing 
property value, measuring human value by the measure of service. 
There are no more labor slaves. Labor will master the world!” 
* * * * 

HE appreciation of changed conditions is a necessary and often- 
times a promising preliminary to tleir right solution. Many 

in the days to come wil! -hampion disastrous radicalism. It is not 
too early to point out the safe roads of justice and order. It is 
gratifying to read the chairman’s words that this new, or rather 
increased, demand of labor “is not one of revolution: it is one 
of orderly coéperation. Instead of the terms employer and em- 
ployee, we may have the terms, planners and workers. It should 
be also understood that the National War Labor Board is not 
going to coddle labor, or to advance any possible scheme of reform. 
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The Board requires more work than could possibly be done under 
the old system of relation between capital and labor. There is no 
conflict of ideals, there is only a misunderstanding of them. We 
have long ref.ised to give labor human treatment, because we 
thought such treatment was not practical. The Presidential Doc- 
trine of Labor is to give lab r an equal voice in the affairs of the 
nation with capital; an equal right with every individual in the 
country to enjoy the privilege and credit of winning the War.” 


<i> 
— 


HAT a work or a man should be crowned by the French “ Acad- 
emy ” is a notable mark of distinction all the world over. The 
election of Monsignor Baudrillart as a member of the “ Academy ” 
some few months ago, is an event of happy augury for the future 
status of religion in France, and an eloquent testimony to the 
patriotic services he has rendered France in the organization and 
direction of the Catholic Committee for French Propaganda in 
Foreign Countries. 
* * * * 
HE blatant anti-clericalism in high places in France had low- 
ered her in the esteem of Catholics the world over. The still 
lively faith and ardent piety flourishing there was submerged and 
lost sight of. Hence the slow growth of sympathy with France, 
in some quarters, during the earlier years of the War. To over- 
come this was the purpose of Monsignor Baudrillart’s organiza- 
tion. It brought to our shores such men as the Abbé Flynn, M. M. 
Veuillot, Dutroit and Fleury and Father Delor—men who have 
shown us the great Catholic heart of France and have knit us to 
her with bands of steel. 

* * * * 
ATURALLY Frenchmen of every shade of thougnt and the 
entire French press appreciate the originator of this great 

work, and have hailed with joy the honors paid him for “ high 
merit and eminent services,” among which this is accorded first 
place. 

Monsignor Baudrilliart is also a writer of no mean merit. The 
historian of Philip V., the biographer of Monsignor d’Hulst, a 
prominent religious apologist, a well-informed, earnest and clear- 
headed publicist, a virile lucid orator, he might well have claimed 
the Academic suffrages even before he stood out as the intrepid 
and convincing defender of the French cause before the bar of the 
Catholic world. 

* * * * 
ECORDING recently the honor conferred upon Monsignor 
Baudrillart, Francois Veuillot concludes with the following 

estimate: “ Because of the position he occupies in France, the 
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legitimate authority he has earned there, because of the reputation 
which has followed him across the seas, the Rector of the Institut 
Catholique of Paris is regarded in foreign countries as one of 
the best known re’ resentatives of the Church of France and Gt 
Catholic higher education in that country. In the homage offered 
_ to this prelate by a body representating the élite of French thought 
we can but see a new and eloquent witness in the cause of holy 
Union. Among the clergy, hitherto suspect; at the head of our 
Catholic University, but yesterday menaced; the French Academy 
has found and crowned a great Frenchman.” 
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